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Aotes. 
LONDON LIBRARIES. 

[The following interesting notices of the London Li- 
braries at the commencement of the last century must be 
cousidered as the joint-production of John 
William Oldys — names dear to every literary antiquary. 
At the death of William Oldys on the 15th of April, 1761 
his printed books and manuscripts were purchased by 
Thomas Davies the 


Bagford and 


bookseller, in whose Catalogue of 
April 12, 1762, this manuscript is entered as No. 3613, 
and entitled, “ Of London Libraries: with Anecdotes of 
Collectors of Books, Remarks on Booksellers, and on the 
first Publishers of Catalogues,” 4to. That a 1 het ing 
walluring a title from the pen of Willi 
awaken the curiosity of bibliographers is what might 
be expected. Mr. Bolton Corney informs us, that “ Mr. 
Heber, whose copy of [Davies’s] Catalogue of 1762 lies 
before me, has marked this article with N.B. N.B. It 
evidently set him on the gui vive.” (Curiosities of Litera- 
ture Illustrated, second edition, p. 169.) Mr. John 
too, in a note to this article copied from Davies’s Cata- 
logue, in his Bit 
adds,“ This must be a curious article; 
Possession is it? ” 

The manuscript now beforé 
correspond in contents with those s¢ 


am Oldys should 


Fry, 


randa, ito, 1816, p- 37.. 


Query. In 


iogre ph cal Me 


wobose 


us, howev r, d 

t forth in the title-p: 
advertised | by Davies, as the last two topics are unnoticed ; 
# that we may have only a portion of a larger work left 
incomplete by our assiduous antiquary. Nevertheless, in 
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the account of the London Libraries now presented to 
our readers, Oldys has thrown open, not 
as the charter of the Br 


Museum has it, but to the public at large, th 


tu stu- 


tish 


mereiy “ 
dents and curious persons,” 


tible treasures contained within the 


i, anu t 
work will be acceptable to every student engaged i: 


1 bio- 
and historical researches, 
The history of this literary relic is soon told. 
commenced by the i: John Bag tirst 
and inc¢ =P lete draft is among his Collectanea in the 
MS. 5900, fol. 44 inted in The MW 
M noirs for the Cr 7., 4t 


n May l 


It was 
igenious ford, whose 
rough 


Harl. athly 


manuscript, as it was discovered in his Museum, now 

longing to the University of Glasgow. e are in- 
1 to the ki His Grace th 

securing us the t 


opportunity of giving it publicity; 
also to the Rev. Principal Barclay for his 


to the Curator of the Museum, Dr. Rogers: the 


1dness of Duke of Argyle 


assistance, 


having been at considerab 
procure us a Transcript of the MS., and then 


ndness by collating it with th 


latter gentleman pains to 
adding to 


his kir original. 


The learned and ingenious men of all countries 

ire apt to inquire wherever they go aft 4 the re- 
positories of learning and ingenuity ; and not only 
content themselves with what they moot of it 
among the living, but must be satisfied also with 
what testimonies thereof has been left by the 
dead. 

Yet foreign nations have the art of representing 
more considerably their treasures of this kind 
than we have, and indeed they appear so to the 
eye, though, setting aside the greater pomp and 
parade of their books, England may produce as 
many that are learnedly and solidly written, per- 
haps as that magazine of arts may, Rome itself. 

London and Westminster are well stored not 
only with printed books, but manuscript records, 
and other muniments of great antiquity, 
statues, models, paintings, and all other curiosities 
both in Art and Nature, though we are not so 
ostentatious, as I said, of them,—have not the 
talent of magnifying them so much as some of 
our neighbours have. 


besides 


Tower or Lonnpon. — Of our Public Records 
in the Tower, those which are particularly in 
Wakefield Tower, are in great number, and well 
worth the insp ction of the Phe y have 
of late had a due regard paid to them ; | 
now modelled and digested, and reposite il in « ises. 


cur ious. 


} 
i 
} 
t 


een 
1 


1 In 1703, Queen Anne appointed that care 
should be taken to provide a convenient and safe place 


prope r 
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In the White Tower are vast number of records 
relating to Monasteries, &c., several letters of 
Kings, Princes, Dukes, &c., from several parts of 
the world, as Tartary, Barbary, Spain, France, 
Italy, &c., to our Kings in England, also restored 
very conveniently to order and method. The 
building itself was a chapel of the palace, and is a 
very uncommon sort of structure, and by the late 


Queen's liberality rendered both useful and orna- | 


mental. 


Cuarter Hovsr, Westminster. —In the Ex- 
chequer at Westminster, the Records were lately 
in the custody of the Lord Treasurer. ‘There are 
the two most ancient books in this kingdom, made 
in William the Conqueror’s time, called the Dooms- 
day Books; the one in quarto containing the De- 
scription or Survey of Essex, Norfolk, and Suf- 
folk ; the other, in folio, being the same for all the 
shires in England, from Cornwall to the River 
Tyne, well worth the notice. There are also 
many other ancient and rare Records, as Powell 
in his Repertory *, Prynne, Cotton, and above all, 
the seventeen volumes of Rymer’s Federa, sufli- 
ciently evidence.* 

The Parliament Rolls are in an old stone 
tower in the Old Palace Yard, Westminster, and 
the Papers of State, from the beginning of Henry 
VIII. to this time, are kept in the fine built gate 


for depositing all the Records in this Tower, and a suffi- 
cient number of clerks to clean, sort, digest, &c., the same, 
under the inspection of William Petyt, Esq. 

2 A very carefully-executed lithographic facsimile of 
so much of Domesday Book as relates to the county of 
Kent is in the course of preparation by Mr. Netherclift. 
It will be accompanied by a translation and illustrative 
notes by the Rev. L. B. Larking, from whose vast know- 
ledge of all that relates to the History of Kent, much 
valuable light will assuredly be thrown upon the nature 
of this invaluable national record. That portion which 
relates to Cornwall has lately been copied and printed by 


as you go through to the Cockpit, and is called the 
Paper Office. It was built by Henry VIIL; ang 
is one of the most curious pieces of workmanship 
in Europe for flint work, and it is reported that 
Hans Holbein was the architect.6 Dr. Forbes js 
now collecting all the State Papers here relating 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in order to pub- 
lish them in several volumes in folic.® 


Corron1an Lisrary.—Sir Robert Cotton's Lj. 
brary of Manuscripts, founded by himself,the fruits 
of me years’ inquiry, expense, interest, and assist. 
ance, bequeathed through Act of Parliament for 
the public benefit. They are gathered into about 
1000 great volumes, and reposited in fourteen 
wainscot presses under the distinction of the twelve 
Cesars, and of Cleopatra and Faustina. They 
are now in Lord Ashburnham’s house’ by the 
Abbey at Westminster, and ten rings of MSS, in 
same room with them, as his library of printed 


| books are in the next, whereof Dr. Bentley® is 


keeper at the salary of 2002. per an., and Mr, 
Casley® under-keeper. This Cottonian library 


5 For views of Holbein’s gate, Whitehall, see Vetusta 





| Monumenta; Londina Illustrata; Smith’s Westminster ; 


photozincography by Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E., by | 


order of Her Majesty’s Government; and may be pro- 
cured of any bookseller for a few shillings. 

5 “ Repository of Records remaining in the Four Trea- 
suries on the Receipt side at Westminster, the two 
Remembrancers of the Exchequer; with a Brief Intro- 
ductory Index of the Records in the Chancery and Tower ; 
in which is contained whatsoever may give satisfaction 
to the searcher for tenure or title in anything.” By 
Robert Powell. London, 1634, 4to. Rymer’s Federa, 
edited by George Holmes, makes 20 vols. fol. 1727— 
1735. 

* The Chapter House is situated on the south-east side 
of Westminster Abbey, immediately adjoining the en- 
trance to Poets’ Corner. It contained muniments of the 
most valuable, but miscellaneous nature. In 1807, the 
Record Commission ordered an Inventory to be made 
of them. Three copies only were taken of it; one of 
them, with coloured drawings of the building, is at the 
British Museum, Addit. MS. 8977. Sir Harris Nicolas 
made an abstract of the Alphabetical Index, which he 
printed in the Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1830, p. 118. See also 
Thomas’s Hand-Book of the Records, pp. 287-297. The 


documents have recently been transferred to the Rolls | 
Office, Chancery Lane. 





and Dodsley’s London. When Strype drew up his addi- 
tions to Stow, the uppermost room, in Holbein’s gateway, 
was used as the State Paper Office. (Book vi. p. 5.) 

6 A Full View of the Public Transactions in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. By Patrick Forbes, M.D. Lond. 1740-1, 
fol. 2 vols. A series of letters and other papers of state, 
written by Queen Elizabeth and her principal ministers, 
and by the foreign princes and ministers with whom she 
had negociations, illustrated with facsimile autographs. 
Are these the earliest facsimiles published in England? 
See Ayscough’s Catalogue, p. 99., for a list of Dr. Forbes’s 
papers in the British Museum. 

7 The Cottonian library was deposited in Ashburnham 
House in 1730. On the 23rd Oct. 1731, a fire broke out 
and consumed a portion of the collection. The MSS. of 
the Royal and Cottonian libraries at this time were in 
the same room above the one where the fire commenced. 
At the first alarm, Mr. Casley took care to remove the 
famous Alexandrian MS. in the Royal Collection, and 
now in the British Museum, Royal MS. 1 D. v.—viii. 4to. 
From “A Report of the Committee appointed to View 


| the Cottonian Library,” Lond. 1732, fol., it appears that 


“the number of manuscript volumes contained in the li- 
brary before the fire was 958; of which are lost, burnt, or 
entirely spoiled, 114; and damaged 98: so that the said 
library, at present, consists of 746 entire volumes, and 68 
defective ones.” Mr. Sims, in his Hand-Book to the Li- 
brary of the British Museum, states, that “since 1842 one 
hundred volumes written upon vellum, and ninety-seven 
upon paper, have been restored under the directions of Sir 
Frederic Madden.” ; 

8 Dr. Richard Bentley, the celebrated critic and classic 
of Phalaris celebrity, succeeded Mr. Justel as Keeper of 
the Royal Library at St. James's on Dec. 23, 1693. Ob. 
July 14, 1742. In Addit. MS. 4696. (Brit. Mus.) is a 
Schedule of all the MSS., parchments, written records, 
and other memorials, and of the coins, medals, and other 
rarities contained in the Cottonian library, made by Dr. 
Richard Bentley the 10th of May, 1718. 

® Mr. David Casley drew up “A Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts of the King’s Library; an Appendix to the 
Catalogue of the Cottonian Library, together with an Ac- 
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has been, and not improperly, called the English 
Vatitan, though the Pope's conclave made some 
endeavours, after the foundation, 1631 '°, to incor- 
porate it with that of Rome. It is the grand re- 





itory to which our Antiguaries and Historians | 


have had access, to their great improvement and 
elucidation, and the facility of this access has 
greatly advanced the credit and use of it. 
* Omnis ab illo 
Et Camdene tua, et Seldeni gloria crevit.” ! 
[* Camden to him, to him doth Selden, owe 
‘Their glory: what they got from him did grow.” ] 

It consists of ancient MSS. in Divinity, His- 
tory, and especially relating to English History, 
ecclesiastical and civil: “in so much, that the 
fountains have been fain to fetch water from the 
stream,” says Fuller ; “and the secretaries of state 
and clerks of the council glad from hence to bor- 
row back again many originals which, being lost 
by casualty or negligence of officers, had been 
neglected” to be recovered to their proper re- 
positories when some danger of fire or necessity 
of repairs, &c., I have heard, had removed them 
for protection to this known preserver of such 
instructive curiosities, with many ancient Saxon 
Charters, coins, &c.? 

In the drawers are many choice Roman anti- 
quities not mentioned in Dr. Smith's Catalogue® : 
as a brass image, fibulas, lamps, rings, seals, 
weapons, and other great rarities, taken notice of 
by very few who have seen that place. There are 
many old reliques which belonged to the Monas- 
teries here in England before the Dissolution. 
Amongst others, the claw of a griffin with a silver 
hoop, on the great end of it a Saxon inscription ; 
but I take it rather to be the horn of some animal. 
There is an old painted altar that belonged to the 
Monastery of Great Saint Bartholomew, London; 
some pictures of the Kings of England (also of 
Camden, Spelman, Attwood, Ben Jonson, &c.) on 
board, the oldest I have seen. ‘There is a large 
book with several excellent designs for the En- 
count of Books burnt or damaged by a late fire,” &c. 
Lond. 1734, 4to. 

_ 1° Sir Robert Cotton commenced his splendid collection 
in 1588 ; was knighted 1603 ; created a baronet 1611; arid 
died in May, 1631, his death being hastened by the loss 





trance of Henry VIII.* I shall leave the descrip- 
tion of these most excellent MSS., as to their 


| antiquity, illuminations, curious writing, purport, 
| &c., to a more able performer. 


Had the late Mr. 
Humphrey Wanley® had encouragement, he could 
have exhibited this library to the world with as 
much advantages as Lambecius has done the 
Emperor's at Vienna.® The ancient Genesis there 
deserves a particular description.’ It is in all 
probability one of the rarest manuscripts in the 
world, and as old as any: it is in Greek capitals 
with figures, and well worthy the regard of the 
most curious. The place where those jewels were 
reposited, before the last removal, is the remain- 
ing part of the palace of St. Edward, the King ; 
and one of the oldest structures of those times.* 


Westminster Ansey Lisrary. —In the great 
cloister of the abbey is a well-furnished library, 
considering the time when it was erected by Dr. 
Williams, Dean of Westminster and Bishop of 
Lincoln; who was a great promoter of learning. 
He purchased the books of the heirs of one Baker 
of Highgate, and founded it for public use 
every day in Term, from nine to twelve in the 
forenoon, and from two till four in the afternoon. 
The MSS. are kept in the inner part, but by an 
accident many of them were burnt. There I saw 


| that pompous and rare book of the Rules and 


Ceremonies of the Coronation of our Kings of 
England. There is a MS. Catalogue of the books 
in the library. In the room called the Museum, 


« “ Designs for interviews in the time of Henry VIII.” 
— Bagford’s MS. 

5 In the year 1701, Humphrey Wanley, Matthew Hut- 
ton, and John Anstis, three eminent antiquaries, were 
appointed to examine carefully into the state of the Cot- 


tonian Library. Their report, dated June 22, 1703, is 


| extant in manuscript, prefixed to a copy of Dr. Thomas 


| 


of his library, which had been twice taken possession of | 


by government. 
1 Weever’s Funeral Monuments, Preface. 


Smith’s Catalogue of the Cott, MSS, in the King’s library 
at the British Museum, which also contains Wanley’s MS. 
Catalogue of the Charters in the Cottonian collection. 

6 Peter Lambecius, a learned bibliographer, was born 
in 1628, and died in 1680. His great Catalogue of the 
imperial library was published in 8 vols. fol. from 1665 to 
1679, under the title of Commentariorum de augustissima 
Bibliotheca Caesarea Vindobonensi, libri octo. 

7 The invaluable MS. of the Greek Genesis (Cotton. 
MS. Otho, B. vi.), written upon vellum in the fourth 
century, with miniatures, was supposed to have been ir- 
recoverably damaged by the fire at Ashburnham House ; 


| but has since been restored under the directions of Sir 


? Vide Nicolson’s Preface to Part III. of his Historical | 


Libraries; Letters of Journey through England [by Paul 
Hentzner, ed. 1757, p. 30.]; Fuller’s Worthies; Life of 
Sir Robert Cotton [by Dr. Thomas Smith?]; and The 
Present State of the Cotton Library (fol. 1732. ].—Oldys. 


5 Dr. Thomas Smith, Fellow of Magdalen College, | 


Oxford, compiled a Catalogue of this library, entitled 
“Catalogus Librorum MSS. Bibliothecee Cottoniana, etc. 
Scriptore Thoma Smitho, Eccles. Anglican Presbytero.” 
Oxon. 1696, fol. It is valuable as affording a clue to the 
identification of the burnt manuscripts. ‘The Catalogue 
at present in use was prepared by Joseph Planta, Esq., 
fol. 1802. 


Frederic Madden. 

6 This last sentence was written by Bagford, but 
slightly altered, and that incorrectly, by Oldys. Cotton 
House, near the west end of Westminster Hall (the place 
alluded to) was sold to the Crown in the reign of Queen 
Anne for 45001, by Sir John Cotton, the great-grandson 
of the founder of the library. In 1712, the library was 
removed to Essex House in the Strand, and again in 
1730, to Ashburnham House; the following year to the 
old Dormitory of Westminster School; and eventually 
transferred in 1753 to the British Museum. 

9 This was not the first library that belonged to this 
Abbey, as is evident from an order of Council in the reign 
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at Westminster, is a collection of books given by 
Dr. Busby for the use of the scholars." 


Orv Royat Lrmrary, — St. James's Library 
was founded by King Henry VIIL, is well fur- 
nished with choice books collected by John Leland, 
and others at the Dissolution of the Abbeys. 
There is a great quantity of books that were first 
printed, both on vellum and paper, in all languages. 
The Catalogue of the MSS. is printed in the Gene- 
ral Catalogue of Manuscripts in England.* This 
library was founded for the use of the Princes of 
the Blood, as Prince Edward ; and our Kings be- 
sides, had several studios and libraries at several 
places; as Whitehall, Hampton Court, Nonsuch, 
Windsor, Oatlands, Greenwich, &c. ; but this at 
St. James’s was the chief, and hath been used and 
highly esteemed by the learned in all times. 
keeping of it hath from time to time, in the seve- 
ral reigns, been by Leland, Delayne, Traherne®, 
Ascham, Patrick Young (Patricius Junius), and 
now in the keeping of Dr. Bentley. It would 
redound much to our reputation that foreigners 
were better acquainted with it. 


(To be continued.) 


MISS BENGER ON SHAKSPEARE. 

I do not know’ whether the following lines have 
ever been printed, or whether they will be con- 
sidered worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.” 

They were written impromptu, in my presence, 


of Edward VI. for “purging the library of Westminster 
of all missals, legends, and other superstitious volumes, 
and delivering their garniture to Sir Anthony Aucher.” 
(Collier’s Eccles. Hist. ii. 307., fol.) Dean Williams con- 
verted a waste room, situate in the east side of the clois- 
ters, into a library; which he enriched with the valuable 
works from the collection of Sir Richard Baker, author of 
The Chronicles of the Kings of England, which cost him 
5007. A Catalogue of this library is in Harl. MS, 694. 
here is also a MS, Catalogue, compiled in 1798 by Dr. 
Dakin, the precentor, arranged alphabetically. See Bot- 
field’s Cathedral Libraries of England, pp. 430—464. ; and 
an interesting paper on this library by W. H. Hart, Esq., 
F.S.A., read at the meeting of the London and Middle- 
sex Archxological Society, Oct. 25, 1860, and printed in 
the Gent. Mag. for March, 1861, p. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind our readers of the admirable descrip- 
tion of this library given by Washington Irving in his 
Sketch Book 

! The “ Museum” is 


239. 


now called the Library at West- 
minster School. It consists principally of old editions of 
the Classics. Many Oriental Books were added about 
Warren Hastings’ time. The most recent bequests made 
to it were by the late Sir Everard Home, the eminent 
surgeon, and the late Dr. Bull, Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

“ Catalogus Lib. MSS. Anglizw et Hibernia in unum 
collecti Alphabetico,” fol. Oxon. 1697. An 
account of the old Royal library is given in Birch’s Lift 
of Prince Henry, ed. 1760, pp. 161—166. ‘ 

5 Delayne and Traherne are omitted in Mr. Edwards's 
list of Royal librarians in his Memoirs of Libraries, i, 424. 
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— 


about the year 1825, by the late Miss Benger 
author of the Lives of Queen Anne Boleyn; Elica. 
beth, Queen of Bohemia, §c., &c. , : 

I was permitted to copy them at the same time 
from the Album of a mutual friend, at whose re. 
quest they were composed. 


“ A Lament; on the Paucity of Information respecting the 
Life and Character of Shakspeare. 


“ Lives there, redeemed from dull oblivion’s waste 
One'cherished line that SHAksreARre’s hand has traced? 
Vain search! tho’ glory crowns the poet’s bust, 

His story sleeps with his unconscious dust. 

Born, wedded, buried, such the common lot, 

And such was his,—what more? almost a blot! 

Even on his laurelled head with doubt we gaze, 

And Fancy best his lineaments pourtrays. 

Thus, like an Indian Deity, enshrined 

In mystery is his image, whilst the mind 

To us bequeathed, belongs to all mankind. § 

Yet here he lived, his manly high career 

Of strange vicissitude, was measured here. 

Not his the envied privilege to hail 

The Eternal City! or in Tempe’s vale 

Breathe inspiration with luxurious sighs, 

And dream of Heaven beneath unclouded skies, — 

His sphere was bounded, and we almost trace 

His daily haunts, where he was wont to chase 

Unwelcome cares, or visions fair recall. 

Hlis breath still lingers on the cloistral wall, 

With gloom, congenial to his spirit, fraught. 

And thou, oh Thames! his lonely sighs hast caught, 

When one, the rhyming Charon of his day, 

Who tugged the oar, yet conned a merry lay, 

Full oft, unconscious of the freight he bore, 

Transferred the Musing Bard from shore to shore. 

Too careless Taylor*! hadst thou well divined 

The marvellous man to thy frail skiff consigned, 

Thou should’st have craved one tributary line, 

To blend his glorious destiny with thine. 

Nor vain the prayer,—who generous homage pays 

To Genius, wins the second meed of praise.” v.38 
W. J.5. 





THE ABBOT OF WESTMINSTER’S HOUSE, 

ELMES,” THE “ CAL- 
THE “ FRATER MISERI- 
AT WESTMINSTER AB- 


CALLED “ CHEYNYGATES,” “ THE 
REGE,” THE “ BLACKSTOLE,” 
CORDE,” THE “OXEHALL,” ETC. 
BEY. 

The following extract from King Henry VIIL’s 
charter of endowment of his newly-created see 
of Westminster, gives some interesting particu- 
lars of the abbot’s house and adjoining build- 
ings, which seem to me worth a Note, as illustrative 
of the history and topography of Westminster, and 
the monastic buildings belonging to the abbey. 

By Letters Patent, dated 20th January, 32 
Henry VIII. (part 7.), the king granted to Thomas, 
Bishop of Westminster, and his successors for 
ever, with lands, tenements, and advowsons in 
Essex, Berks, Yorkshire, Bucks, Gloucestershire, 
Herts, Hunts, Lincolnshire, and Northampton- 

* The Water Poet and ferryman, who may be sup- 
posed to have often carried Shakspeare across the Thames 
from Westminster to the Globe Theatre on the Bankside. 
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shire: All the site and ambit of the mansion- 
house and dwelling commonly called “ Cheyny- 
sats” in Westminster, wherein William, late Abbot 
of the late Abbey of Westminster, dwelt; to- 
sether with all edifices, houses, land, and ground 
within the said site, with the gardens and orchards 
thereto adjoining; in which said site or ambit is a 
certain tower situate and being at the entrance of 
the said dwelling, which said tower contains in 
length on the east side abutting on the cloister of 
the said late monastery, and on the west side 
abutting on the “ Elmes,” by estimation, 67 feet, 
and in breadth, at the west end, from north to 
south, by estimation, 24 feet 2 inches; and ano- 
ther edifice and house, with a garden and ground 
adjoining, containing, by estimation, from the afore- 
sad tower as far as the church of the said late 
monastery, in breadth, at the east end on the 
aforesaid cloister of the said late monastery, 124 
feet, and in breadth at the west side, abutting 
against the house of the poor, called “ The Kyng’s 
Almoshouse,” 170 feet, and in length on the north 
part, abutting on the church of the said late 
monastery, and upon the king’s highway, called 
“The Brode Sentwarye,” 258 feet; and onthe south 
part, abutting on “The Elmes,” 239 feet. And 
also the fourth part of all the Great Cloister of the 
said ate monastery, with the buildings situate and 
being on the same, which said fourth part is con- 
tiguous and adjacent to the same mansion-house 
and dwelling in Westminster aforesaid; and also 
all those edifices and houses called “‘ The Calbege” 
and “The Blackestole” there, which contain in 
length, from the north end, abutting on the afore- 
said tower, to the south end, abutting on the 
tower called “'The Blackestole Tower,” by esti- 
mation, 88 feet; and all buildings, land and ground 
being within the aforesaid edifices, called “ The 
Calbege” and “The Blackestole” on the west 
part, and the edifices and houses called “'The 
Frayter misericorde,” and the great conventual 
kitchen, called the “ Great Convent Kitchen,” on 
the east part ; and also all that other great stone 
tower in Westminster aforesaid, situate and being 
in a certain place commonly called “ The Oxe- 
hall,” and also a great barn, situate and being in 
the said place called the Oxehall, and the house 


and buildings there, situate and being between the | 


great ditch “The Milldam,” on the south part, 
and the aforesaid barn on the north part ; and all 
other edifices, houses, gardens, land, and ground 
there situate, lying, and being between the said 
barn, and between the said houses and edifices on 
the west part, and the great tower called “ The 
Long Granarye” on the east part; and between 
the buildings and houses called “The Bruehouse” 
and “The Backehouse” of the said late monas- 
tery on the north part, and the aforesaid great 
ditch called the Milldam on the south part. 

This description seems to comprise all the north 
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side of Dean's Yard (which appears to have been 
called “ The Elms”); and the abbot’s house, and 
buildings belonging to it, occupied the space from 
Dean’s Yard to the nave of the abbey church, and 
extended from the cloisters to the Broad Sanc- 
tuary. 

Thomas Thirleby was the first and only Bishop 
of Westminster. He filled the newly created see 
until the year 1550, when he was removed to Nor- 
wich, and the See of Westminster was abolished. 
The bishop’s house was afterwards given to Lord 
Wentworth. 

Probably some of your correspondents may be 
able to refer me to a plan or survey of the monas- 
tic buildings as they stood before or soon after the 
Dissolution, and to give some information as to 
the meanings of the names of the buildings men- 
tioned, as “ The Cheynygates,” “The Calbege,” 
* The Blackestole,” and “ The Oxehall.” 

Geo. R. Corner. 





Hinor Potes. 


Leominster Burrats 1n 1587 anv '97,— On 
looking over my Parish Registers of Burial for the 
years 1560—1598, I find the average of funerals 
to be 60. But in the year 1587, the amount is 
218; and in 1597, 180. The Query I wish to 
put is, —Can any of your numerous correspon- 
dents give me the cause of this very large excess 
in these two years, 1587 and 1597? Is there any 
record of an extraordinary plague or sickness ? 
In the month of October, 1587, the number is 41 : 
as large a number as is reported in one or two of 
the years in the period named. If any of your 
correspondents can explain the circumstance here 
stated, I should be greatly obliged. 

Tue Vicar or Leominster. 


Tue Morner or Horace Watroie.—A writer 
of an article in the May number of the Cornhill 
Magazine, entitled “ Ups and Downs in the House 
of Peers,” has a fling at the parentage of Mrs. 
Katherine Shorter after this fashion. Speaking 
of the pertinacity with which he says that Wal- 
pole disparaged the family of Bertie, Dukes of 
Ancaster, the author of the article in question 
goes on as follows : — 

“ With what a sneer he (Horace Walpole) alludes to 
the second wife of the fifth and last duke (of Ancaster)! 
‘ This person,’ he says, with malicious circumstantiality, 
‘was some lady’s woman or young lady’s governess.’ 
The duchess was neither. She was a daughter of the 
gallant Major Layard, and of better blood than either 
Horace’s mother or step-mother: for the property of the 
first, Catherine Shorter, was acquired by London trading ; 
and the family of the second, Maria Skerret, was of lower 
origin still.” 

I cannot understand how dlood can be deter- 
mined by the manner in which property has been 
acquired, nor do I know much of the pedigree of 
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the Shorter family; but Elizabeth Shorter, the 
mother of Lady Walpole, was a daughter of Sir 
Erasmus Philipps, third baronet of Picton Castle, 
by his second wife Katherine, daughter and co- 
heiress of Edward D'Arcy, Esq., of New Hall, in 
the county of Derby, by Lady Elizabeth Stan- 
hope, daughter of Philip, Earl of Chesterfield. 
The Philipps family springs from a stock which 
held princely rank before the period of the Nor- 
man Conquest; and Norman D’Areci came to 
England with the Conqueror, who gave him Noc- 
ton, and thirty-two lordships in Lincolnshire. On 
her mother’s side, therefore, Katherine Shorter 
was of unquestionably “pur sang.” Her mater- 
nal grandfather, Sir Erasmus Philipps, and John 
Dryden, were cousins german. 

Joun Pavin Puitirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


Anotuer Portrait or Suaxsrrare. — The 
interesting discoveries of the portrait of Shak- 
speare at Stratford, and that in the possession of 
Mr. Lancy (2™ S. xi. 306.), remind me that I 
saw some ten years past a reputed portrait of 
the great dramatist, said to be original. It is 
probably worth noting in the pages of “ N.& Q. ;” 
which will, I hope, be the means of eliciting the 
history, present whereabouts, and authenticity or 
otherwise of this possibly highly interesting pic- 
ture. At the time I refer to, it was the property 
of Mr. C. R. Coke, formerly an official of the 
British Museum; but was in the custody of Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley, the publishers. It was, I think, 
on panel (a small quarto), in a frame apparently 
contemporaneous; and had, on a plain oblong 
surface on the top of the frame, some verses 
ascribed to Ben Jonson. S. T. 


Joun Orpen Barnevetpt. — The following 
notice of the demise of a descendant of this il- 
lustrious person has been extracted from the 
Berwick Warder, an excellent and ably conducted 
provincial paper. 

The gentleman, whose death is thus chronicled 
was the youngest son of the late Richard Woolley, 
Esq., Sen., by his wife Rebecca Lane ,only surviving 
daughter of Robert Barneveldt, Esq., an eminent 
London citizen ; and who when he died was, it is 
said, the Father of the Common Council of Lon- 
don — being the oldest member at the time of his 
demise. 

Mr. Barneveldt’s mother was a daughter of 
Dr. Anthony Horneck, a well known and popular 
preacher of the time of William III. ; and who, as 
his biographer, Bishop Kidder, tells us, refused a 
seat on the Episcopal Bench. After the death of 
her first husband, Mrs. Barneveldt married se- 
condly Capt. Warre of Isleworth, but had no 
family by him; she survived him many years. 
Of the first marriage, there were three sons; of 
whom Robert, the youngest, was the only one | 
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who outlived his niother. The elder brother dieg 
without issue. 

The Barneveldts came from Holland about the 
time of the revolution. So fur as can be traced, 
they recovered very little of the property which 
had belonged to their great ancestor. -Mrs. Bar. 
neveldt, or Warre, left a large fortune to her sop, 


“ At Spittal, on the 13th April, aged seventy-eight, 
Richard Woolley, Esq., formerly of Whitehouse, near 
Edinburgh, and a J. P. for the county of Mid-Lothian, 
He was descended in the female line from John Oldey 
Barneveldt, the celebrated Dutch patriot, who was be. 
headed at the instigation of Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
in 1619. Throughout his long life, Mr. Woolley bore the 
most exemplary character, and was in every respect 4 
true Christian and a thorough gentleman, bearing with 
meekness the sad reverse of fortune brought on him in his 
latter days by the exercise of a too generous disposition 
in the earlier part of his life. He was, prior to his pur- 
chasing the estate of Whitehouse, an officer in the Stir. 
lingshire Militia, under the Coloneley of the Duke of 
Montrose. For twelve years previous to his death he 
officiated as librarian to the Subscription Library here, 
He is much and deservedly regretted by very many 


| friends in Berwick and its vicinity.” 


J. M. 

REALISATION oF A Propnecy.—L’Abbé Millot, 
in his E’lémens de [Histoire de France, depuis 
Clovis jusqu’a Louis XV., has, under Louis XIII, 
the following observation on the very frequent 
occurrence of duels at that period in France: — 

“La séverité de Louis XIIL, ou plutot de Richelieu, 
semblait nécessaire pour extirper cet abus. Ils n’en pu- 
rent cependant venir & bout; l"humanité et la raison on 
plus de force que les lois contre un préjugé barbare; ce 
n’est qu’en adoucissant les meeurs, et en civilisant les 
hommes, qu’on peut leur faire sentir l’absurdité dun 
point d’honneur, qui les rend injustes et meurtriers.” 

All this is very much to the purpose; but 
under the reign of Louis XIV., he may be said to 
have foretold what has actually occurred, at least 
in England ; and it is to be hoped will be univer- 
sally followed in other countries. His words are 
so prophetic, as to be worthy quoting : — 

“La séverité du Roi réprima en grande partie la 
fureur des duels; da raison avee le temps achevera, peut- 
étre, de l'éteindre.” 

= = 


Lavup upon tne Dress or tHe Crirrey.—In 
a report of proceedings in the Star Chamber* 1s 
the following anecdote of Laud (then Bishop of 
London) : — 


“Dr. Slater submitted himself by his petition to the 
Court, and thereby professed he was heartily sorry for 
his offence, and tendered his submission to this effect fol- 
lowing. Whereas I lately took upon me to translate 
some of David’s Psalms, and added thereunto a scan- 
dalous table to the disgrace of religion, and to the encou- 
ragement of the contemners thereof, although I have 
heretofore declared my intention in so doing, yet I am 
heartily sorry for my offence herein, and do humbly ask 
forgiveness for the same of Almighty God, and of the 


* In the Court of Ligh Commission, Thursday, 20 Oc- 
tobris, 1631. 
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people of God the whole Church, promising never to of- 
fend again in the like for the tyme to come. To this he 
subscribed his name, William Slater. Hereupon he was 
dismissed and freed of his imprisonment. The Arch- 
bishop [Abbot] giving him A very snarr reproof for 
being ever busy about bables (sic). And the Bishop of 
London called him back, and told him he must there give 
him admonition of that which from the King he was 
commissioned, in all his visitations, to make known to all 
ministers, that they be more careful in their habits; not 
to go like rufflers, as if they were ashamed of their mi- 
nistry. And this is so common a fault (he said) that 
ministers can hardly be known from other men by their 
habit; and therefore, Doctor Slater, said the Bishop, that 
band is not fit for a minister, nor those cuffs, up to your 
elbows almost.* Dr. S. excused himself, saying that he 
was now in his riding clothes. The Bishop replied, that 
if he saw him in the like hereafter, he would look out 
some canon or other to take hold of him.” 

Dr. Slater, or Slatyer, as it is sometimes written 
(of whom 2 memoir occurs in Chalmers’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary), was presented to the rectory of 
Otterden, co. Kent, and died Feb. 14, 1646-7. I 
have seen three editions of these Psalms of David, 
which is a very carefully got up performance, one 
bearing date 1643, another 1652, the last without 
date, and entitled : — 





“Psalms or Songs of Sion, turned into the Language 
and set to the Tunes of a Strange Land, by W.S. In- 
tended for Christmas Carols, and fitted to divers of the 
most noted and common but solemne tunes every where 
in this land familiarly used and known, London, printed 
by Robert Young.” (No year, but in MS. is added the 
date of 1642.) 

The typography of this work is very beautiful 
and curious, the Psalms being printed in four lan- 
guages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English ; and 
what is still more curious, in each language the 
stanzas are adapted to rhyme, the English version 
being Sternhold “slightly touched.” As, how- 
ever, I can discover no “scandalous table,” as 
noted in the above Star Chamber report, I am 
inclined to think that the original edition must 
have been suppressed, unless, indeed, the book 
therein alluded to were a totally different work. 
Can you afford any better elucidation ? 

IrHuRIEL. 


Bovcuton Recisters. — Please permit me to 
make permanent record of the fact, that on Fri- 
day, April 19, a portion of the parish register of 
Boughton, Kent, was sold at Messrs. S. Leigh 
Sotheby and John Wilkinson's sale rooms. I ap- 
pend a quotation from the Catalogue : — 


“570 Kent. Note of such Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Baria s as have been in the Parish of Boughton, from the 
25th March, 1641, to 25th March, 1642, in a hand of the 
period, signed. — Official Abstract of Expences for Ship- 
wrights, &c., for a quarter of a year at Chatham, Oct. 
1611; and others; some curious.” 

There are two Boughtons in Kent — Boughton- 
Malherbe and Boughton-Monchelsea. If this do- 


* Inthe margin is this note: “He had on a careless 
ruff and deep sleeves.” 
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cument belong to the former parish, it is probably 
the only evidence now'remaining as to the baptisms, 
marriages, and burials of the period to which it 
relates. The register-books now preserved in 
that parish begin with the year 1671. GRIME. 





Queries, 
PURGATORY. 

I trust this heading will not startle the usually 
abstemious (from politics, religion, and sectary 
matters) correspondents and readers of “ N. & Q.” 
These “ mixed questions” being properly excluded 
from its instructive pages, I am not to infringe on 
the seigneurial rights of the Editor, who so pro- 
perly exercises the power of exclusion. Although 
perhaps approximating closely to the line of de- 
marcation, I think the following will come within 
the pale of insertion ; as I am of opinion its curi- 
osity will divest it of anything bearing on religious 
tenets. On looking over some matters “ Cuttle- 
ised” some years since, I found the following: 
which I think possesses as much poetry —on such 
a subject — as can well be imagined. The Anglo- 
Norman race of people, who inhabit the baronies 
of Forth and Bargy, county Wexford, are a very 
peculiar class — about whom much has been said 
and written. The aborigines of the people (I 
mean the Anglo-Normans) of these baronies, 
accompanied Strongbow, Raymond, &c., to Ire- 
land in 1170; and subsequently more came with 
Henry Il. These were the immediate descend- 
ants of the Normans, who accompanied the Con- 
queror to England over a hundred years before. 
I may here mention a few interesting facts con- 
nected with this people, for which I can partly 
vouch myself. They still retain the Norman 
patronymics (surnames) exactly as I found them 
in Normandy at this day —spelled and pro- 
nounced the same in both countries. They speak 
the original language amongst themselves. Sel- 
dom intermarrying with other people, possess 
peculiar features and complexions, and are gene- 
rally superior in physical appearance to their 
neighbours. Their mode of cultivating the land, 
too, is different from those about them; but very 
like the husbandry of Normandy of this day. 
Their farm-yards, carts, horses, harness (or tack- 
ling), are all so like the French province, that 
when in a market-town in the fatter, I for a 
moment imagined I was transported by magic 
power into one of Forth, or Bargy, county Wex- 
ford. On this people there was a highly interest- 
ing and elaborate paper read at the last meeting 
of the British Association in Dublin; and Mr. E. 
Hore, the learned and able editor of that highly 
respectable newspaper, the Wexford Independent, 
has from time to time enriched its pages and de- 
lighted the public with important information on 
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the subject. I once meta beautiful girl (of course 
all girls are beautiful) of this race of Anglo- 
Hibernian Normans, and here commences my 
Note. In a conversation (she was highly edu- 
cated and accomplished by art and nature) on 
various subjects, at last religion came on inci- 
dentally. She told me there was a tradition— if 
indeed I can call it such—amongst her people, 
that spirits doomed to purgatory were not con- 
demned to material fire, but ordered to wander 
about the world until they could pick up all the 
hairs that were cut, or otherwise separated from 
their heads, from the time of birth to death ; and 
that when this task was accomplished, the purga- 
tory ceased, and the spirit then entered into rest! 

I make no comment on this, but give it just as 
I had it. I think I remember reading, but cannot 
tell where, something like this relative to a similar 
belief in India: or rather, that certain spirits 


were doomed to wander about before entering | 


into the Elysian fields. Will some correspon- 
dent corroborate this, if anything of the like is 
known? S. Repmonp. 





Anonymous. — Who are the authors of the 


following works: 1. Essays on Various Subjects of 


Taste and Criticism (Poetical Composition, Pas- 
toral Poetry, and on Paradise Lost), 8vo., Lond. 
C. Dilly, 1780? The author's name is not given 
by Watt in his Bib. Brit.; 2. Remarks on Mr. 
Mason's Elfrida, in Letters to a Friend, 8vo., 
Lond. Tonson, 1752? Not mentioned in Watt's 
Bib. Brit. SENNOKE. 


Ants Laying up Corn.—I remember that in 
an account of the famine in India, it was stated in 
one of the papers, either of March or April (pos- 
sibly the JWustrated News), that in some places in 
India the scarcity of food had been so great, that 
the people had had recourse to robbing the nests 
of the white ants, and had taken from them and 
eaten the corn which they had stored up. 
one of your readers oblige me by giving the ac- 
count in full in “N. & Q.,” as I unfortunately 
forgot to note it down at the time ? 

I should also be very glad of references to any 
arguments or statements of facts by natural his- 
torians, as to the fact of the ant storing up corn 
or provision of any kind, I believe it has been 
long a moot point among naturalists, and I am 
not aware if yet the question is satisfactorily 
decided. 

If the account from India be correct, of course 
it must be decided in the affirmative—that certain 
species of ants do lay by a store of provisions. 
But which species do, and which do not ? 

WituiaM Fraser, D.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 

Bracxiey.—The following doggrel verses were 
lately found, amongst some old papers, written in 


Can | 


~ 


| a very copper-plate hand. Though they are em 
| viare to myself, they may interest some of your 
| readers, and possibly obtain elucidation from some 
local antiquary. 
“ The Singularities in Brackley, 
“ At the sign of the Crown, 
An Inn in the Town, 
The Borough of Brackley displays 
Church without steeple, 
A Markett without people, 
Two turnpikes, but wretched highways: 
A Mayor of high rate, 
But no Magistrate, 
A College without e’er a Fellow, 
A sweet flowing rill 
Without e’er a Mill, 
And a Crier so old he can’t bellow.” 


C. W. Bryenay. 


Bricks IN THEIR PRESENT Form. — Can any of 
your readers afford information as to the origin of 
making bricks as at present? ‘Those manufac- 
| tured in Roman times were in fact large tiles, It 

is not likely the art was lost, especially as roofing 
| tiles seem to have been made in their present 
form from very early times. Mr, Hudson Turner 
(Domestic Architecture, p. 125.), cites Little Wen- 
ham Hall, in Suffolk, as the earliest example in 
England. There is a tradition in Norfolk, that 
Caistor Castle is the first building erected with 
bricks in their modern shape, and that these bricks 
were brought across from Holland. Any infor 
mation would much oblige AA, 
| Poets? Corner. 





Cuesuire Pepicrers.—Can any reader of “N, 
& Q.” so far oblige me, as to give me the pedigree 
of Filkin of Tattenhall; beginning with John 
Filkin, wt. 15, anno 1580, and continuing it for 
the ensuing fifty years ? Exquio. 


Tur ConsTELLATION.— 


“A new invented vessel, named the ‘ Constellation,’ 
intended to sail against wind and tide, has arrived above 
Blackfriars’ Bridge from Bristol. The vessel is about 
fifty feet in length, with only one mast, made of iron, and 
an upright windlass affixed to it; there are twelve hori- 
| zontal sails, similar in shape to window-shutters, which 
| are extended or shortened in an instant; on any occa- 
sion, the mast, with all its appendages, is also as quickly 
struck. She has neither blocks, nor any running rigging, 
except a fore and aft stay and cable; her guns, which 
are of curious mechanism, will keep their own elevation.” 

The above is a remarkably curious fact in the 
history of ship building. It is extracted from 
The Repository of Arts, Literature, Commerce, §¢., 
published by R. Ackermann, for Feb. 1812, vol. 
vii. p. 104, Is there anything known of its suc- 
cess, or its ultimate fate? It appears to give 4 


very early instance of the use of an iron mast. 
Tayw. 








Countess or Exeter. — Many years since, I 
purchased whilst in London, amongst a lot of 
| prints, a very interesting one of the second wife 
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of the first Marquis of Exeter. This excellent 


lady, whose romantic history is so well known, 
died before her husband was raised to a Marqui- 
sate. A pencil memorandum states, that it was 
an unfinished engraving from a private plate. 

Very recently I acquired a painting which was 
described in the Catalogue as “ The Flower of the 
Forest”; but which was neither more nor less 
than the original of the before-mentioned en- 
graving. ‘There was this variation between the 
print and the painting, that in the latter the 
Countess has a cloak thrown over her shoulders, 
and the ribbon of her rustic bonnet tied round 
her neck : otherwise there is no difference. 

It would be obliging if any information, either 
as to the engraving or painting, could be given 
—the latter, a very beautiful specimen of art. 
In the Catalogue of the paintings at Burleigh 
House, there is one of her Ladyship by Lawrence ; 
and it would be interesting to know if she was 
painted in a peasant’s dress, as occurs in the one 
in my possession. J. M. 

Joux Fritu, tue Martryr.—I shall be ob- 
liged to any correspondent who would favour me 
with particulars of the early life of this martyr. 


C.J.R. | 


| present motto of the Stationers is — 


M. Harvey. — Can any of your readers give 
me any account of M. Harvey (Qy. Margaret 
Harvey), author of The Lay of the Minstrel’s 
Daughter, a2 poem in six cantos, with notes, Svo. 
Newcastle, 1814? ‘There was a Margaret Har- 
vey, author of Raymond di Percy, a tragedy, acted 
at Sunderland, 1822. A. Z. 


Presiwent Lincoin. — Possibly some of the 
American readers of “N. & Q.” can inform me 
whether the President of the United States is 
descended from a family named Lincoln, long 
resident in Lincolnshire? James Torre, the 
Yorkshire antiquary, married a lady of this race : 
Elizabeth Lincolne, daughter and co-heiress of 
William Lincolne, D.D., of Bottesford. 

Benjamin Lincoln, who became a Major-Gene- 
ral in the United States army in 1777, and died 
in 1816, was almost certainly not of this family. 
His ancestors came from the neighbourhood of 
Hingham, in Norfolk. (See “ N. & Q.” 1* S. vi. 
495.) Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor. 


Tas Oxpest Liverrman. — Who is senior 
liveryman of the City of London? I know a 
gentleman (a school-fellow of Lord Lyndhurst) 


who was admitted to the freedom and livery of 


the City in October, 1789. Is he the oldest livery- 
man living ? W. 

Sir Tuomas Livixetone. — Where am I likely 
to find a despatch from Sir Thomas Livingtone, 
Written during the rebellion in Scotland of 1689, 
to William LIL., describing the defeat of the High- 


| half-a-dozen copies on fine paper. 


| could throw light on the subject. 








landers upon the Spey, near the Laird of Grant's 
Castle? It may be well to add that the despatch 
in question is not preserved in the State Paper 
Ollice. S. 2. Ee 


Tue Lone Pack ; a Norruumprian Tare. — 
Chis interesting Border tale has been inserted by 
James Hogg, in a collection of fictions, apparently 


oo) 


| as his own; but I doubt much if he were the au- 


thor. His own assertion was worth little, for, in 
literary matters, he was utterly regardless of 
truth. 

Hogg was born in 1792, and died in 1835. The 


| Long Pack was printed in a popular form at New- 


castle, in 1817, by Angus; who threw off some 
It has again 
and again been reprinted for popular use. 

As Hogg was twenty-five years old in 1817, 
there seems no impossibility in his having been 
author of The Long Pack; but I question much 
if, even at that age, he could have written an 
English tale so free from Scoticisms. From what 
source did Angus print the story ? Probably some 
literary correspondent, connected with Newcastle, 
J. M. 


Morrogs or tue Stationers’ Comrany.—The 


“ VERBUM DOMINI MANET IN ETERNUM”: 


in allusion to the three Bibles which form some of 
the charges of their shield of arms, — for there is 
no doubt they were from the first intended for 
Bibles, with the diffusion of which the Company 
have had so much to do; although in the grant 
made by the College of Arms, in 3 & 4 Philip and 
Mary (1557), they were blasoned only as “ iij 
bookes clasped gold.” 

I find this motto under the Stationers’ arms as 
early as the year 1677, in the magnificent volume 
entitled London's Armory, published by Richard 
Wallis, Citizen and Arms-painter : but on a cup, 
given to the Company by the widow of Mr. An- 
drew Crook, who died in 1674 (three years 
earlier), the arms of the Company are surmounted 
by this motto: 

“ PER BENE NATIS MALE VIVRE.” 

This seems neither good Latin nor good French, 
and I was disposed to regard it as the blundering 
of an ignorant engraver, and its occurrence per- 
haps only the temporary whim of the designer of 
that particular cup ; when I found the same motto, 
spelt in the same way, placed under the Sta- 
tioners’ arms in the Harleian MS. 1464, which is 
a collection of London armory, made by a pro- 
fessional herald, and bound up with Cooke's Visi- 
tation of Middlesex. My curiosity, therefore, is 
again excited to seek for an explanation of this 
enigmatical motto, and for its relation to the 


| functions of the Company. 


Joun Goveu Nicnots, 
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“« Ne’eR DRAW WITHOUT HONOUR”: NAMES AND 
Lecenps or Sworps.— Wanted, the name of the 
author of the following lines, and of the poem in 
which they occur: — 

“ The warrior reposes to combat no more; 

On his heart and his blade were engraven the same, 

* Ne’er draw without honour, ne'er sheathe without fame.’” 

These lines, which I have an impression are by 
Sir Walter Scott, are, I believe, a paraphrase of 
a Latin inscription on the blade of an ancient 
sword; and they have been recalled to my recol- 
lection by a somewhat analogous inscription — 
*‘ Hoc lumine vivo” —on an agate and silver- 
hilted sword in my own possession. The subject of 
legends on sword-blades, and the names of swords 
mentioned in the old ballads and romances of 
chivalry, from the world-renowned “ Excalibar” 
of King Arthur, or the famous “ Tizona” of the 
stalwart Cid, downwards, is one of much interest ; 
which has only been very slightly touched upon 
in “N. & Q.” (1* S. x. 404.), and is capable of 
being illustrated by much curious matter by many 
correspondents, and especially by the lennaet 


Editor. WiruraM Ke ty. 
Leicester. 
O’Conor’s “Sratistican Account or Kur- 


ronan.” —In the hope of eliciting information, 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” respecting an 
interesting Irish document, which, though proba- 
bly extant, is not at present to be found, I send 





dowry the half of her father’s kingdom down, and 


you an extract from a recent article in the Ulster | 


Journal of Archeology, vol. ix. p. 28.:— 


“Mr. [Charles] O'Conor [of Belanagare] also wrote a 
statistical account of the parish of Kilronan = the county 
of Roscommon }, which is quoted in the pre 
Parochial Surveys, for which the writer of this paper 


made every inquiry in his power in the yean 1837, but | 


could learn nothing of its nature or extent, or whether it 
then existed, from the late O’Conor Don (Denis, son of 
Owen, son of Denis, son of the venerable author), or from 
the late Matthew O’Conor, Esq., of Mount Druid. This 
work is probably extant among the family papers of 
O’Conor Don at Clonalis, but no one bas yet taken the 
trouble to look for it. Its publication would be a delicious 
morceau to the student of Irish topography and statistics.” 

The article from which I quote is from the pen 
of one well versed in Irish antiquities. Annpa, 


Puss 1n Boots. — The subject of Whittington 
and his Cat has been of late so ably discussed in 
“N. & Q.,” as to lead me to hope for a satisfactory 
answer to a minor Query which I have to pro- 
pound on the almost equally celebrated, though I 
admit less veracious, story of “ Puss in Boots.” 
Ought not the title to be “ Puss and Boots,” i. e. 
Puss and the youngest brother? In Mr. Dasent’s 
Stories from the Norse, the youngest brother is 


ace to Mason’s | 





invariably styled “ Boots;” he is always described | 


as being the most hardly used, but he is in gene- 
ral the cleverest of the family, and he never fails 
in the end to marry the princess, and to get for a 


the other half in reversion. It would be a great 
pity to spoil Otto Specter’s illustrated edition of 
the story by depriving puss of his or her boots; 
but it is not easy to see what the boots have to do 
with the accomplishment of any of the achieve. 
ments, — too little certainly to give a title to the 
story,—which might with the utmost propriety be 
entitled the History of the Wonderful Adven. 
tures of Puss and Boots, taking “ Boots” in the 
sense in which it is invariably used in Mr. Dasent’s 
admirable Stories from the Norse. S. H. M 


Secret Societies. — What is the nature of the 
Carbonari Association of Italy ? Did it not ori- 
ginate at the beginning of this century ? and was 
it used by the Bourbon interest against Murat? 
Does it exist in England as a secret society? 
There was, I believe, an antagonistic society, the 
Calderari. Does this exist also? L. L. P. 


Sopriqvets or Tue Unirep States.—A writer 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1861, says: — 

“ Each of the States, and nearly every town of any 
mark, has a sort of slang alias, either complimentary or 
otherwise.” 

Ile gives the following specimens : — 

“ Empire State, New York. 
Granite State, New Hampshire. 
Bear State, Arkansas. 

Buckeye State, Ohio. 

Hawkeye State, lowa. 

Nutmeg State and Blue State, Connecticut. 
Prairie State, Illinois. 

Bullion State, Missouri. 
Palmetto State, South Carolina. 
Gotham, New York City. 
Quaker City, Philadelphia. 
Queen City, Cincinnati. 

Spindle City, Lowell. 

Forest City, Cleveland, Ohio.” 

If you deem this list worth insertion in “ N. & 
Q.,” perhaps some of your many readers, on this 
side the Atlantic or in America, will be able to 
complete it—so far, at least, as the by-names of 
States are concerned. J. W. Bonz. 


Oxp Sronss. —Is there any explanation pub- 
lished of the symbols recurring in almost all the 
sculptural stones on the north-east of Scotland? 
They are — a lunette, through which is drawn an 
acute angular figure; a mirror; a comb; a figure 
like a pair of spectacles, with a reversed Z through 
the centre. L. M. M. RB. 


Trrmouse, Arcuancer. — In No. 281., March 
17, p. 213., I see mention made by one of your 
correspondents, Epen Warwick, Birmingham, of 
“ Archangel” as a name used by Chaucer for the 
titmouse. Can he, or any other of your reade:s, 
say which of the several British Paride it refers 
to? I should be inclined to assign it to Parus 
caudatus. J. W. P. 0. 
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Artnur Woo tr. — Being very anxious to ob- 


tain some information respecting Arthur Woolf, 
the inventor of the combined high and low pres- 
gure steam-engine, known as “ Woolf's Engine,” 
I beg to ask if you or any of your numerous 
readers can inform me where I may find a me- 
moir of that ingenious man? or can favour me 
with the date and place of his birth, date and 
place of death, and name of the place where he 
was buried ? 


Queries with Answers. 
Sritt-Days. — At the end of one of the Homi- 
lies of Elfric for Palm Sunday, the following 
note occurs : 


three still-days.” 

Which days were so called? 
tom known to have extended beyond the Anglo- 
Saxon Church ? Rost. H. Nissetrr Browne. 

Stoke Newington. 

= “ Still-days,” or more properly “Silent days,” 
“Days of Silence” (“ Silentii dies”), were the Thursday. 
Friday, and Saturday of Passion-week. “ Swig-dagas, 
Silentii dies. Cyriclice Deawas Forbeodath To Secgenne 
Rnig Spell on Tham Thrim Swig-Dagum. Church laws 
forbid the preaching of any sermon on the three days of 
silence."—Lye. These three days, he adds, were — “1, 
Cena Domini; 2. Sexta feria; 3. Sanctum sabbatum.”— 
Dict. Sax.-Goth.- Lat. 

1. Cana Domini, the Thursday in Passion-week. “ Vo- 
catur hec festivitas Cena Domini, eo quod hoc die Do- 
minus ceenaverit cum Discipulis, eisque Sacramentum 
Corporis et Sanguinis sui tradiderit."—Du Cange. 

2. Serta feria. Good Friday, “ feria sexta magna.” 

3. Sanctum Sabbatum, the Saturday immediately pre- 
ceding Easter Day. “Sabbatum sanctum, dicitur illud, 
quod Pascha precedit..... Ad Sabbatum quod Sanc- 
= dicitur vigilia Paschalis festivitatis pervenit.” — Du 

ange. 

It does not appear that the prohibition of sermons on 
these three days ever prevailed generally in the Church. 
The bells, however, were to be silent. “The Still Days 
was a name which the Anglo-Saxons gave to Maunday 
Thursday, Good Friday, and Holy Saturday. The bells, 
in all likelihood, were not rung during these last three 
days of Holy Week.”—Dr. Rock, Church of our Fathers, 
vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 87. And according to Durandus, this 
silencing of the bells originated in an idea not wholly 
unconnected with the prohibition to preach. “On these 
three days the bells are silent, because then the Apostles, 
preachers, and others whom the [Church] bells symbo- 
lise, were silent. The sound of bells signifies the sound 
of preaching, concerning which it is said ‘ Their sound is 
gone out into all the earth.’” See also Beleth’s Div. Off. 
Explicatio, cap. 100., and Soames’s Anglo-Sax. Church, 
ed. 3, p.3., note 7. Lye refers to Wanley; see Hickes’s 
Thesaurus, part ii. p. 121.] 


Date or Documents. — When a document is 


INQUIRER. | 





Sancti Hillar’ in v septimanis,” and “ in oct’ Sancti 
Martini.” Which is the precise day ? 

[ Much depends on the exact term used, and the nature 
of the document, whether a private Deed or an Act of 
Court. Probably the execution of the private document 
took place on some day during the period mentioned, and 
not necessarily on the last day, as most Record students 
contend; but for practical purposes, if it is desired to fix 
on one particular day, we should name the last day — 
otherwise we should say “in the octave,” &c. Consult 
L’ Art de verifier les Dates ; and Nicovas’s Chronology of 
History. } nhs 

Aut Saints at Hetwarre.—In a document, 
dated in the ninth year of Richard I., mention is 
made of the parish of “ All Saints all Heiwarft,” 
in London, in which parish was a house formerly 


| the property of Peter Fitz Meilam ; but which he 
“Church customs furbid any Sermon to be said on the | 


And is the cus- | 


dated thus, “a die Pasch’ in uno mense,” how is | 


the precise day on which it was executed to be 
determined ? Is it any indiscriminate day be- 
tween the two extreme dates, or is it the last day ? 
And the same with the following dates: “a die 


sold to Waleran, whose widow granted it to her 
son John. Where is this parish ? D. S. S. 


[Our correspondent has, we think, misread All Saints 
all Heiwarft for All Saints att Heiwarfe, now called All 
Hallows the Great, in Thames Street, or All Hallows ad 
Fenum. Stowe, in his Surrey, speaks of “ All Hallows 
the More, in Thames Street... . It is also called All 
Hallows ad Fenum, in the Ropery, because Hay sold near 
thereunto at Hay Wharf.” — Stowe, Survey, p. 88 b. ed. 
Thoms. ] 


Srycutar Honeymoon. — At Lanark, in Scot- 
land, Elizabeth Fairy was proclaimed (in order 
to marriage) on Sunday, Jan. 3), 1736; married 
on Monday ; bore a child on Tuesday; her hus- 
band stole a horse on Wednesday, for which he 
was banished on ‘I'‘hursday ; the issue of the mar- 
riage died on Friday, and was interred on Satur- 
day —all in one week. A Bacuetor. 


[Our correspondent’s communication reminds us of 
some lines, weich a Kentish tradition has attributed to a 
facetious Jacobite, on occasion of the early death of some 
infant Princess of the reigning house: — 

“ Little Goody Tidy 
Was born on a Friday, 
Was christened on Satur.Jay, 
Ate roast beef on Sunday, 
Was very well on Monday, 
Was taken ill on Tuesday, 
Sent for the Doctor on Wednesday, 
Died on Thursday, 
Was buried on Friday, 
So there’s an end of little Goody Tidy.” ] 

Dutce Domum. — . 

“ At an academy in England, a boy who was particu- 
larly fond of home, and attached to his mother, was, as a 
punishment for some misdemeanour, detained at school 
during the Christmas vacation. During the first two 
days of his confinement, he composed some Latin verses 
expressive of the wish he felt to visit the abode of his in- 
fancy, each stanza commencing with Dulce Domum: on 
the third day he fevered, and died soon after. He was 
buried not far from the academy, and some lines, alluding 
to the cause of his death, placed on his tombstone.” 


The above is among the notes to Home ; a Poem, 
by Ann Cuthbert Knight, Edinburgh, 1815, 12mo. 
98 pp. Where was the academy? who was the 
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boy? What were, or where are to be found, the 
Latin verses, and what were the lines placed on 
his tombstone ? Eric. 

[The famous Dulce Domum, formerly sung round an 
old tree at Winchester, has been noticed in our 1* S. x. 
66. 193.; xi. 66. “The real author of it, and the occa- 
sion of its composition,” remarks Dr. Milner, “ are already 
clouded with fables.” 
the Olden Time, ii. 576., for the music and some interest- 
ing notices of it.] 





Replies. 
FAIR ROSAMOND. 
(2™¢ §. xi. 209. 311.) 


In the Letters from the Bodleian Library, vol. ii. | 
p- 70., there is one from the antiquary Samuel | 
Gale to Thomas Hearne, in which he describes an | 


ancient picture of Rosamond, wherein she is re- 


presented as holding in her hand the cup of 


poison. I think it will be interesting to transfer 


to the pages of “ N. & Q.” the principal part of 


the letter, dated London, Dec. 3, 1714 :— 


“T have nothing curious at present to entertain your 
speculations with, but only that I have lately and acci- 
dentally purchased an ancient but fine picture of the 
beautiful Rosamond. It is painted on a panel of wain- 
scot, and represents her in a three-quarter proportion, 
dressed in the babit of the times, a straight-body’d gown 
of changeable red velvet, with large square sleeves of 
black flowered damask facings, turned up above the bend 
of her arms, and close sleeves of a pearl-coloured satin 
puffed out, but buttoned at the wrist, appearing from 


See Chappell’s Popular Music of 


under the large ones; she has several rings set with pre- | 


cious stones on her fingers. Her breast covered with a 
fine flowered linen, gathered close at the neck like a ruff. 
Her face is charmingly fair, with a fine blush in her 
cheeks. Her hair of a dark brown, parted with a seam 
from the middle of her forehead upwards under her 
coifure, which is very plain; but a gold lace appears above 
it, and it is covered with asmall cap of black silk. She 
is looking very intensely upon the fatal cup which she 
holds in one hand, and the cover in the other, as going 
to drink it. Before her is a table covered with black 
damask, on which there lies a prayer-book open, writt in 
the ancient black character: the whole piece is extremely 
well preserved. I take it to have been done about Harry 
the 7th’s time. You'll excuse this excursion, which no- 
thing but so beautiful a lady could have run me into, 
thus to intrench so far upon your time; but I flatter my- 
self that you have the same value and respect for this 
English Venus that I have.” 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform us if this 
interesting picture is still in existence ? 

HerMENTRUDE's suggestion as to the possibi- 
lity of Rosamond having been really the wife of 
Henry II, is devoid, I think, of any foundation. 
The Earl of Salisbury would, in that case, have 
succeeded to the throne. I beg, also, to ask your 


fair correspondent what authority she has for stating | 


that Rosamond took the veil at Godstow ? She 
was buried there by the side of her mother Marga- 


ret, having died during the lifetime of her father | 





an 


Monasticon (vol. ii. p. 884. ed. orig.) in which the 
said Walter grants to the nuns of Godstow certain 
property at Frampton-on-Severn—which, by the 
way, tradition says was the birth-place of Rosamond 
—* pro salute anime mex, et pro animabus uxoris 
mew Margarete de Clifford, et filia nostra Rosg- 
munde.” And in another document (same page) 
Osbertus, son of Hugh, gives to the convent g 
certain salt-pit at Wich, at the instance of the 
said Walter de Clifford, “ pro salute anime uxoris 
sue Margarete, et anime filix suze Rosamunde, 
quarum corpora ibidem requiescunt.” 

Hearne, in his Notes on Will. Newbrigensis, has 
also recorded, from Hoveden, Higden, Leland, 
and others, several particulars respecting Fair 
Rosamond (p. 730.) The same may likewise be 
seen in Stevens (vol. i. p. 533.). Hearne says:— 

“ Besides, I do not see any reason to think that she did 
not die a true penitent. For which cause these chaste 
nuns (for they were famous for their continence) might 
judge it altogether proper to show the greater regard to 
one who, before she suffered herself to be tempted, ... . 
had been as it were a constant companion with them. 
Though, therefore, after her removal (from the choir) 
there were not the same ornaments about her as there 
were before, yet the nuns enclosed the bones in a per- 
fumed leather bag, which they afterwards inclosed in a 
leaden coffin, over which a tomb, different from the 
former, was laid; being a fair large stone, I suppose, in 
form of a coffin, agreeable to those times, on which was 
put this inscription, TumsA Rosamunp.x. Thus it con- 
tinued till about the time of the Dissolution, when it was 
taken up, as we are told by Mr. Leland in these words: 
* Rosamunde’s tumbe at Godestow Nunnery was taken 
up a late; it is a stone with this inscription, Tumba Ro- 
sAMUND.&. Her bones were closid in lede, and withyn that 
the bones were closyd in lether, When it was openid, 
there was a very swete smell came owt of it. There isa 
crosse hard by Godestow with this inscription ; — 

“ Qui meat hac oret, signum salutis adoret ; 

Utque sibi detur veniam Rosamunda precetur.’” 


IIearne gives us also a further description of 
the tomb on excellent authority :— 


“ The person who hath left us an account of this matter 
upon record was a man of that credit, that there is no 
room for any dispute about that point. For the famous 
Mr. Thomas Allen, of Glocester Hall, now Worcester 
College, who dy’d anno 1632, in the 90th year of his age, 
has told us in a MS, note, that ‘the tombstone of Rosa- 
mund Clifford was taken up at Godstow, and broken in 
pieces; and that upon it were interchangeable weavings 
drawn out, and decked with roses, red and green; and 
the picture of the cup, out of which she drank the poison 
given her by the Queen, carved in stone.’ I must confess 
that I have not seen this note myself, under Mr, Allen's 
hand, but Mr. Wood both saw and transcribed it.” 


It is certainly remarkable that on the tomb 
itself was represented the cup of poison ; though 
Hearne, notwithstanding this, disbelieved the 
story. We see also that the notion prevailed of 
her having died a true penitent ; but we are also 
told that during the course of her illicit connexion 
with the King, — 


Walter de Clifford. There is a document in the | “Upon her coming to Godstow (as she went thither 
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frequently) the nuns ... . used to expostulate with her 
shout her immoral way of living; to which she always 
nturned very pretty, tho’ by no means satisfactory an- 


qwers. . + +> Neither did he (her father) at all counte- 


nance any of the vanities that afterwards sully’d and | 


tained the innocent part of her life. On the contrary, 
they proved a grief to him, as he often declared to his 


fiends. As the nuns were once arguing with her, and 


tlking of Heaven and Hell, and the danger she was in | 
| goodes to y° restoryge of y* sayd chyrche. 


of having a share in the latter, without a sincere and 
hearty repentance, she reply’d that, tho’ she was a concu- 
bane, ‘yet she should be save d. How shall we know that? 
sid some of them. Why, said she, if that tree, pointing 
to one that had then green leaves thereon, be turned into 
stone after my death, then shall I have life among the Saints 
of Heaven. 


showed to passengers at Godstow, even till the house was 
dissolved.” 

Rosamund, in her days of girlhood, seems to 
have been an inmate of Godstow nunnery, as a 
sholar probably ; but she certainly never took 
the veil, as Hexmentrupe states; that is, she 
never became a nun. And the supposition that 
she might really have been the wife of Henry II. 
is sufficiently, I think, disposed of in the above 
extract. Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 





BLACK-LETTER BROADSIDES. 
(2° S. xi. 149.) 


As your correspondent, Mr. Davis, thinks it de- | 


sirable that a complete list should be made of all 
these literary curiosities now known to be remain- 
ing, I beg to say that I possess one of those an- 
cient Indulgences mentioned by him. It is a 
small broadside, 74 inches in height by 5} in 
width. At the top is a woodcut, representing an 
altar, with two candlesticks and a paten, inscribed 
lus, The top of the altar is black; the front, 
a worked pattern, and behind it is a curtain of 
figured velvet or damask. This last is printed in 
red ink. Immediately below we read as follows : — 

“Be it knowen to all cryst@ people which ioyeth in y* 
hartes of y® power of god showed by his owne precyous 
body i fourme of brede in y® chyrche of Rykmersworthe 
where wretched & cursed people cruelly & wylfully set 
fyre upon all y* ymages & on the canape y® blessyd sa- 
cramét was in, & to make y® fyre more cruell they put 
towe w" baner staves bytwene y® sparres and brases of y® 
chaiisell throughe y® whiche fyre y® sayd chaiisell was 
brent & y* pyx was molté & y* blessyd body of our 
lorde Jha eryst in forme of brede was fotide upd the hyghe 
awter & nothynge perysshed. Also they brake into the 
vestry & put fyre among all y* ornamétes & Jewelles & 
brent y® sayd vestry & all yt was therin. Also in the 
rode lofte they wrapped towe about the blessyd rode & 
about a payre of organs, & melted all the wexe in y* sayd 
lofte céteynynge in weyght xiiii score potide where as y® 
flabynge fyre was in y® sayd lofte about y® blessyd ymage 
of Jha cryst nother y* sayd ymage nor y® towe about it 
was nothynge hurte thrughe y* myght & power of our 
savyour Thi cryst. Also to maynteyne theyr cruell 
opynyons they wéte unto y* fonte & brake it opé & dys- 
poyled y* water yt was halowed therin & cast it a brode in 


And ’tis said, that within few years after, | 
this thing came to pass; and the stone was commonly | 








y® chyrche flore in dyspyte of y* sacramét of baptyme. 
And for as moche as y® substancy all mé of y® sayd 
parysshe hath invewed ye kynges grace how honourably 
god was served in y* sayd chyrche in tyme past & also 
that it pleased hym to shewe his grete myghte and 
powe r. 

“qt Wherfore my lorde Cardynall and legate de latere 
hath graiited c. dayes of pardon releasynge of theyr 
penaiice in purgatory to all thé yt gyve any pte of theyr 


“ qi Also my lorde of Lyncolne hath graunted xl. dayes 
[of pardon. }” 

On the back are the remains of six red wafers, 
by which the bill was pasted up. 

It will be seen, that this dateless document men- 
tions some curious historical particulars. As I 
am utterly out of reach of the books necessary 
for explaining them correctly, I leave that task to 
any of your antiquarian correspondents who are 
better furnished with the means of doing so. 

Henry Corron. 

Thurles, Ireland. 


THE LION IN GREECE: THE ZUBR. 
(2™¢ S. xi. 310.) 

I trust that you will allow me the use of your 
columns for the purpose of correcting a slight 
error which I find in Sir G. C. Lewis's valuable 
contribution to your number of April 20th. The 
Polish name of the urus, or European bison, there 
given as zuber should be zubr. The Slavonic lan- 
guages, which we still persist in neglecting, are 
of suflicient philological importance, to say no- 
thing of literary and political considerations, to 
require at our hands the justice of literal accu- 
racy in transcription when their orthography is 
fixed by the Roman character, and when their 
cultivation is of long standing. 

The word in question has probably been bor- 
rowed by the Poles from their Ruthenian neigh- 
bours in Southern Gallicia. The form required 
by the analogies of the Polish language would 
probably be zebr, written with an e underlined, 
and pronounced nasally, so as to rhyme with the 
French word timbre. The Polish is the only mo- 
dern Slavonic language which has preserved the 
sounds which regularly correspond with the two 
nasals of the Old or Church Slavonic. In the 
Cyrillic translation of the Bible into the latter 
language, this word accordingly appears as zuibr", 
where it is used to render riyapyos, the pygarg of 
our version (Deut. xiv. 5.). This is the direct 
origin of the Byzantine {du€pos and fodpmpos (zuim- 
bros), used by Nik¢tas when he commemorates 
the hunting parties of the refugee Emperor An- 
drinikos Komnends at the court of Prince Yaro- 
slay. This word also occurs in Wallachian under 
the form zimbru. The excellent German-Romanic 


dictionary of Baritz and Munteanu (2ironstadt, 


1853) also gives the word bodru, but I suspect 
this to be a modern book-word made up out of 
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bos and urus, rather than a genuine vernacular 
expression. The Wallachian form is valuable, as 
proving the existence of the urus at no very re- 
mote period among the forests of the Southern 
Carpathians. 

As Lithuania is the only home of this animal at 
yresent, it may not be out of place to mention its 
Pithuanian names. ‘They are worthy of the noble 
language which alone in Europe and Asia survives 


to represent in full vigour the synthetic structure, 


the grammatical inflexions, and the phonetic rich- 
ness of Vedic Sanskrit and Homeric Greek. In 
classical Lithuanian, if one may use such a term, 
it is called stumbras, doubtless a derivative from 
the universal Aryun root sta, denoting the strong, 
sturdy animal. In the Samogitian dialect it is 
called “tauras,” which also occurs frequently 
as an element of names of places within the 
area of the other dialect, and thereby proves 
the wider distribution of the animal. Thus the 
well-known town of Tauroggen, on the Russo- 
Prussian frontier, is in Lith. Tauro-ragai, i.e. 
“Uri Cornua.” TJauré, a feminine, is a horn 
drinking-cup, probably at first of urus-horn. 
Bullus, declined very much like gradus, is the 
word used for the tame bull. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that these words cannot possibly have 
been borrowed, and that the Lithuanian owes its 
pre-eminent importance in the eyes of compara- 
tive philologists to the extraordinary exactness 
with which it has managed to preserve the Aryan 
vocabulary in its most primitive form. 

In conclusion I would say that no trace of a 
genuine native name for the lion is now to be 
found in the Turkish peninsula. If a genuine 
Albanian term were in existence, it would have 
been most valuable; but that language, the Bul- 
garian, and that very curious and uninvestigated 
dialect, the Romanic or Wallachian of South 
Macedonia and Thessaly, have all borrowed their 
terms from the Turkish. This last is home- 
grown and purely Turkish, and thereby demon- 
strates the existence at one period of the lion in 
Central Asia between the Altai and the Hima- 
laya. F. D. Maaens. 





In connexion with the Note by Sir Grorce C. 
Lewis under this heading, it may be stated, that 
I have understood there is still preserved a breed 
of what the people ‘call “ the ancient Caledonian 
Cattle” in the forest of Cadzow, situated upon 
the river Avon at Chatelherault (near the town 
of Hamilton) the property of his Grace the Duke 
of Hamilton. Whether the breed be the true re- 
presentative in form and habits of that described 
by the old Scottish chroniclers I have never had 
an opportunity of knowing, and the fact is worth 
inquiring into. When a youth, rambling in the 
forest of Cadzow among the venerable oaks, I 
have attempted to come near the drove, but in 
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consequence of their always keeping close toge. 
ther, and being extremely shy, I never was mor 
successful than to see their white backs jn the 
distance. If my memory does not cheat me, | 
read sometime since in a newspaper of a specimen 
having been presented by the Duke to the Em. 
peror Napoleon. G.N, 





HAS EXECUTION BY HANGING BEEN 
SURVIVED? 
(2° S. xi. 338.) 


No: for until death takes place, there is no 
execution. It is the sentence which is executed, 


| not the criminal: and the sentence is that he shal] 


hang till he is dead. The change of meaning of 
the legal term execution is natural enough. But 
it should be remembered that all legal process 
ends with execution: and it is so far remembered 
that when we hear of an execution in a house, 
we do not infer a hanging. An old lady who had 
a lawsuit pending once sent in hurry for her 
clergyman: and what followed was this: “TI have 
but a few weeks to live.” ‘“ My dear Madam, I 
never saw you look better.” “ Read that.” It 
was a letter from the solicitor —“ Dear Madam— 
A line to save the post. The verdict against ws, 
and execution next term. Yours, &c.” 

Is the word distress originally a law term only? 
Several of our common words are so: as release 
and interest. Hence arise plays upon words in 
which the double meaning is nothing but the equi- 
vocation between the old and the new meaning, 
As in a good pun of Punch's early days—“A 
person caught in a trap stands seized: but the 
tenant in possession may execute a release, if he 
takes a sufficient interest.” XM. 





In Memoir of Joseph Brasbridge, J.ondon, 1824 
(Simpkin & Marshall, p. 224.) is the following :— 


“ A surgeon, in Gough-square, had purchased for dis- 
section the body of a man who had been hung at Tybum. 
The servant girl, wishing to take a look at the defunct, 
previously to his coming under the dissecting knife, stole 
upstairs to the room where she expected to find him ex- 
tended. To her surprise and horror, she beheld him sit- 
ting up on the board; and instantly facing about, she 
was down stairs again in a moment. The surgeon, hear- 
ing of the resuscitation of his subject, humanely concealed 
him in the house until he could get him conveyed to 
America; which he did shortly afterwards, providing 
him with a comfortable outfit at his own expense. The 
man evinced in his subsequent conduct a degree of in- 
dustry and gratitude, which showed him well worthy of 
his singular escape from death; by the exercise of his 
industry, he amassed a handsome fortune; and his grati- 
tude was exhibited by his leaving it all to his deliverer 
and benefactor.” 

Trivet ALcocs. 

Norwich. 
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One of the best authenticated cases of it is 
that of Margaret Cunningham, who was executed 
in Edinburgh for child murder in 1724. After 


the execution her body was coffined, and the | 


coffin sent under charge of two men to be con- 
yeyed in a cart to Musselburgh, where she had 
lived. On their way they stopped at a public- 
house for refreshment, leaving the cart with the 
coffin at the door, and on coming out again, she 
was found sitting in the coffin, the lid of which 
she had burst off. She lived for several years 
afterwards, was married, and had children, and 
used to cry salt for sale in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, where she was known and well remem- 
bered, under the name of “ half-hanged Maggie.” 
The case is noticed by Baron Hume in his work 
on the Scotch Criminal Law, and very lately 
again in the last volume of Mr. Chambers’s Do- 
nestic Annals of Scotland. G. 
Edinburgh. 


FAMILY OF FOIX. 
(2"4 S. xi. 328.) 

Gaston de Foix’s mother was Marie, daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, and Anne of Cleves, 
and sister of Louis XII. She married Jean de 
Foix, Vicomte de Narbonne, Comte de Nevers, 
son of Gaston IV., Count of Foix. In a.p. 1463, 
previous to this marriage, the crown of Navarre 
had come to a Count of Foix through his wife 
Leonore, daughter of Jobn IT., King of Arragon ; 
their grand-daughter, Catherine de Foix, married 
Jean d’Albret, from whom, in 1512 (the same 
year that Gaston died in Italy), Navarre was 
seized by Ferdinand the Catholic ; it was, however, 
restored to their son Henri, who married Mar- 
garet, sister of Francis I. Previous to this mar- 
riage, also a Count of Foix (I have not been able 
to discover which), married the Princéss Mag- 
dalen, daughter of Charles VII., and sister of 
Louis XI.; and a sister of Jean de Foix married 
Francis II., Duke of Brittany, whose daughter 
(by a former wife), Anne, was wife of Charles 
VIIL, and afterwards Louis XII., Kings of France. 
Gaston’s sister, Germaine, married Ferdinand, the 
Catholic King of Arragon. 

The name of Foix is often to be met with in 
French history. A Count of Foix, in 1357, dis- 
tinguished himself, together with the Captal de 
Buche, in saving the Dauphiness and her ladies 
from an attack of the Jacquerie in the town of 
Meaux. By the treaty of Bretigny, a.p. 1360, 
the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VI., among other 
stipulations, ceded to Edward III. the right of 
suzerainty over the county of Foix. 


lhe marriage of Jeanne d’ Albret, grand-daugh- | 


ter of Catherine de Foix, with Antoine de Bour- 
bon, brought the crown of Navarre a third time 
to the Capetian race. I think a Note on the sub- 


ject of the House of Albret might interest your 
readers, if one of your correspondents would fur- 
| nish it; they form the connecting link between 
the French kings of the House of Valois and those 


of the House of Bourbon. AtTuor. 








The mother of Gaston de Foix was sister of 
Louis XII. of France, and daughter of Charles 
Duke of Orleans, by Mary his third wife, daugh- 
ter of Adolph I., Duke of Cleves. She was the 
wife of John de Foix, Viscount of Narbon, Count 
of Estampes, and died 1493, five years before her 
brother’s accession to the throne of France. ‘The 
family De Foix was of great antiquity, being’ de- 
scended from Thursin, to whom Charlemain, in 
779, gave Languedoc, with the title of Prince. 
Bernard, the descendant of Thursin in the sixth 
generation, received from his father the castle of 
Foix, and called himself Count of Foix. From 
him John de Foix’s father, Gusto IV., was seven- 
teenth Count. The family had frequently made 
royal alliances. (Anderson.) Jonun Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 





Gaston de Foix was son and Germaine de Foix 
(married to Ferdinand, King of Spain) was daugh- 
ter of John de Foix and his third wife, Mary of 
Cléves, sister of Louis XII. (Smedley’s France, 
vol. i. ch. 39.) Ferdinand of Spain was father-in- 
law of Henry VIII. Louis XII. married for his 
third wife Mary, sister of Henry VIIL., soon after 
wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. (Jd. 
p. 491.) Such connexions amply justify the De 
Foix family in their pretensions to alliance with 
royalty. T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield. 





Tysurn Ticket (2™ §. xi. 350.) —Tyburn 
Ticket was the popular name for a certificate given 
to the prosecutor of a felon when the prosecution 
ended in a conviction. This kind of certificate 
was originated by Statute (10 & 11 Wm. III. c. 
13. s. 2.); its abolition took place in the year 
1818. As the holder of a document of this kind 
was exempt from all “ parish and ward offices 
within the parish wherein such felony was com- 
mitted,” these tickets were very valuable, and fre- 
quently sold for a high price. 

“Last week,” says the Stamford Mercury of 
March 27, 1818, “a Tyburn Ticket was sold in 
Manchester for 2801.” I possess one of these cer- 
tificates. It was given to me by the late Rev. 
Robert Ousby, of Kirton in LindSey, to whose 
father, the Rev. John Ousby, it was granted. I 
append a copy. 

“THESE ARE TO CERTIFY, that at the Session of 
General Gaol Delivery of Newgate, holden for the County 
| of Middlesex, at Justice Hall in the Old Bailey in the 
| Suburbs of the City of London, on Wednesday the Thir- 
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teenth Day of January last, before US whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, and others His Majesty’s Justices 
assigned to deliver the said Gaol of the prisoners therein 
being, John Spicer was tried and convicted of feloniously 
and burglariously breaking and entering in the night- 
time of the Thirtieth Day of December last the Dwel- 
ling House of the Reverend John Ousby, Clerk, at the 
parish of Saint Luke, Chelsea, in the said county of Mid- 
dlesex, and stealing therein Goods of the value of Six 
Pounds and Fourteen Shillings, his property. And it is 
hereby further certified, that the said Reverend John 
Ousby was the person that did apprehend and take the 
said John Spicer, and did prosecute him until he was 
convicted of the said burglary. And pursuant to an Act 
of Parliament made and passed in the tenth and eleventh 
years of the reign of His Majesty King William the 
Third, intituled An Act for the better Apprehending, 
Prosecuting, and Punishing of Felons that commit Bur- 
glary, Housebreaking, or Robbery in Shops, Warehouses, 
Coach-houses, or Stables, or that Steal Horses, He the 
said JOHN OUSBY ought to be, and is hereby discharged 
of and from all, and all manner Parish and Ward Offices 
within the said parish of Saint Luke, Chelsea, in the 
county of Middlesex aforesaid wherein the said burglary 
was committed. And this we do certify in order to His 
being Discharged accordingly. Dated the seventeenth 
Day of February, in the Fifty-third year of the Reign of 
Our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, And in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand Eight hundred and thirteen. 
“Gero. Scno.ery, Mayor. 
“Joun Sttvester, Recorder.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Crannock (2™ §, vi. 232. 297. 357.) —Some 
time since I saw an inquiry in “N. & Q.” relative 
to the contents of the measure of corn called a 
Crannock. I find on the Memoranda Roll, 6° Ed- 
ward II. 37 dorso, the following satisfactory an- 
swer :— 

“Dovenaldus MeHoly Comodyna’s O’Donaughth Ga- 
weras M‘Clanan owe six crannocks of wheat, each 
containing 8 pecks, and 14 crannocks of oats, each 16 
pecks.”’ 

On the Mem. Roll 3° & 4° Edward IIT: — 

“ Richard de Montpellers owes 12 crannocks of wheat 
of 8 pecks each.” 

On the same roll we find an interesting note 
showing the value of wine at this period. Thus: 

“Assize of wines: proclamation made in the Exche- 
quer, that no one shall sell wine dearer than 44 a gallon.” 

James Morrin. 

Rolls Office, Chancery, Dublin. 


Tue Irisn Grants (2™ S. xi. 369.) —I believe 
I can satisfactorily answer the inquiries of Mr. 
Grorce Pryce respecting these two great men. 
They were distinct persons; and in no way re- 
lated to each other. The first giant, O’Brien, 
whose skeleton is preserved at the College of 
Surgeons, had acquired so much fame, that the 
second Irish giant adopted the name of O° Brien 
as a speculation, which no doubt answered his 
expectations. His real name was simply Patrick 
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| Bristol, and remember his exhibiting 
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Cotter. I possess his gold watch, which is of un. 
usual size, weighing a pound with the chain and 
seals. It is a chronometer and repeater, and was 
made large and suitable for him by Jamison. It 
has his name engraved on the cap, thus: Patrick 
Cotter, Kinsale, Ireland. The works are of extra. 
ordinary strength ; I keep it going, and it keeps 
time as well as ever. I knew him a little ip 
himself 
there, before he retired to the Hotwells, where 
he died. My father was very intimate with him, 
and often in his company; and purchased the 
watch at the sale after his death, which some 
years before his own death he presented to me, 
I knew other friends in Bristol who preserved 
things that had belonged to the giant as curio- 
sities, such as one of his shoes and a pair of his 
stockings. He was of a mild disposition; his 
voice was weak, and his large frame by no means 
strong. He usually sat upon a table, and often 
rested his arm on the top of a door. He could 
rarely venture to walk in public, and only ven- 
tured out in the streets on foot at night. Once 
in Bath, on a cold night, he terrified a watchman 
by quietly reaching up to a street lamp, and tak- 
ing off the cover to Fight his pipe. He retired 
with a considerable fortune, and kept a handsome 
carriage made purposely for him. He had a great 
dread of his body being taken up after his death, 
and gave particular directions for securing it in 
the grave. It was protected by iron bars, and 
arched over carefully with brick work. A report 
having been spread some years after that the body 
had been snatched away, the grave was examined, 
and found perfectly safe and unviolated. He lies 
in the entrance of the Catholic chapel, as described 
by Mr. Pryce, and was deposited underneath s 
flight of steps, which were removed afterwards to 
the opposite side. F. 0. H. 


There is a Memoir of him in The Eccentric 
Mirror, 4 vols., published about 1808. This may 
throw some light on the question. His name was 
Cotter, the surname of O’Brien being added for 
exhibition placards, as more sonorous and Trish. i 


. *ate 


In 1780 a gigantic youth named Byrne, a native 
of Ireland, was exhibited near Charing-Cross. He 
was 7 ft. 10 in. in height. He is said to have been 
buried in St. Martin’s churchyard. He was not 
twenty at the time of his death. Perhaps it is his 
skeleton which is in the Hunterian Museum. See 
Wilson’s Wonderful Characters, 1830. 

H. T. Humpnrers. 

Tae Lievrnt (2™ S. xi. 328.)—Liburnia was, 
in the time of Horace, occupied by the Panno- 
nians, and the character given of them by V. 
Paterculus (ii. 110.), in the time of Julius Cesar, 
will apply to its present inhabitants, the Croats, 
who succeeded the Goths in 640, the Goths 
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having taken possession A.p. 489. The words, 
however, of Horace (Od. i. 37.), sevis liburnis, do 
not mean “savage Liburnians,” but “hostile fe- 
juceas.” 
Plutarch in this sense in his description of the 
concluding days of Cleopatra (Ant. 67.). Anthon 
correctly paraphrases these words as “ hostile 
galleys of the Liburnians,” meaning of Liburnian 
shape or construction. T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 


May I ask J.C. M. to have the goodness to 
communicate, through the medium of “ N. & Q.”, 
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So also in Greek, A:Bupvis is used by | 


the “ingenious new reading” of the passage of | 


Horace to which his Query refers? 
founded on the remarkable contempt of death 
supposed to characterise the Liburnians, it pro- 
bably consists simply in the joining of “ sevis li- 
burnis ” to “ferocior,” but that is neither new nor 
ingenious ; the oldest editions, almost without ex- 
ception, give those words without stop or point 
of separation between them, and I suppose it is 
quite certain that the oldest MSS. are wholly 
without points ; the ingenuity therefore, if there 
be any, and the novelty also, must consist not in 
construing “ liburnis” with “ ferocior,” but in the 
separation of those words by a stop, as we read 
in, I think, all editions of Horace, from that of 
Lambinus (Paris, 1577) to the present day. I 
will not, however, trouble your readers with con- 
jectures as to the “new reading” in question. I 


hope that J. C. M. will be kind enough to favour | 


us with it. S. H. Macauray. 


Hodnet. 


Erecampange (2™ S. xi. 97.) — Query by S. 
Buster: “ Whether Elecampane is to be found 
growing wild in various parts of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and within fventy miles of London ?” 

For a list of the English localities, in which 


If it be | 


Imila Helenium has been found by botanists, see | 


Baxter's Phanogamous Botany, 6 vols., published 
at Oxford 1839, and universally considered a 
standard book. In this list Mr. Baxter mentions 
no less than twenty-seven counties of England in 
which Elicampane has been found, and he gives 
the names of many localities in the aforesaid 
counties. He also testifies to the existence of the 
plant in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; although 
rarer in those countries than in England. In the 
county of Middlesex the localities named by Mr. 
Baxter are both “within twenty miles of London,” 
Elicampane having been found on a common near 
Harefield (in the neighbourhood of Uxbridge), 
and in a meadow at Breakspears (said to be the 
birth-place of Pope Hadrian IV.), also in the 
fame neighbourhood. According to Buchanan, 
see Technological Dictionary, Elicampane appears 
to enter into the composition of that popular drug, 

Daffy’s Elixir,” from which one might infer that 


large quantities of the herb are either found, | nomine primitiarum.” 
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grown in, or imported into England. The testi- 
mony of two south of England herbalists was, that 
they procured the herb from London, but could 
not say where it had been grown. N. D. 


FEELING ASCRIBED TO INANIMATE Tutncs (2"4 
S. xi. 189.) — As an introduction to the interest- 
ing task he has undertaken, I would earnestly 
recommend J. M. R. to study with deep attention 
the eleventh chapter of the third book of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, a chapter that appears to me to 
contain the germ of all sound criticism on the 
subject of imagination. I beg to make the follow- 
ing extract : — 

“ Aéywo 8) po dupdrwv tadra motetv, doa evepyotvra onuai- 
ver’ olov rov ayabov dvépa ddvat elvat rerpdywvov, weTadopa” 
audw yap réAaa’ GAA’ ob onmaives évépyecav’ GAAa Td... . 
avOotcayv éxovros Thy dxuhy ... evépyeta ... Kal, ws Kéxpe- 
Tat “Opnpos TmoAAaxov, Td Ta avya Eulvya roeivy ba Tis pe- 
tadopas’ év want 5é ry évépyerav moveiy evdoxuer ... . . Lovet 
8é Kai év Tais evdoxipovaats eixdow émi Tov ayixwv ravra. 

*Kupra, dadnptowvra’® mpd pév 7 GAA’, avrap en’ GdAAa’”... 
xivovpeva yap kai CavrTa move marta,” 

The line here cited is from the Jliad, N. 799.; 
and I think that J. M. R. will find that the Greek 
poets are in the habit of giving personal attributes 
to the sea, at least, as much as to rivers. Wit- 
ness the rovriay re kuudrwv avhpiOuov yéAacua of 
ZEschylus : — 

“ The countless dimpling of the ocean’s waves ;” 
more exquisitely beautiful, to my mind, than 
Shelley’s 

“ Calm as a slumbering babe 
Tremendous ocean Jay.” 

It must be observed that in the passage from 
Aristotle the word évépyea stands for nearly the 
same idea as the word feeling, as used by J. M.R. 

MELETEs. 

Cuurcn-sEEp (2™ §. xi. 227.) —In the Termes 
de la Ley, I find, under the head “ Churchesset,” 
the following passage :— 

“ Churchesset est un parol de que Filet J. 1. ¢. 47. en le 
fine issint escrie: Certam mensuram bladi tritici significat, 
quam quilibet olim Sancte Ecclesia die S. Martini, tempore 
tam Britonum quam Anglorum, contribuerunt. Plures 
tamen magnates post Romanorum adventum, illam contri- 
butionem secundum vet. legem Moysi, nomine primitiarum 
dabant, prout in Brevi Regis Kanuti ad summum Ponti- 
ficem transmisso continentur: in quo illam contributionem 
Church-sed appellant, quasi semen Ecclesia.” 

It will be perceived that the extract given by 
IrnurteL is an almost contemporary translation 
of a passage from Fleta. I am sorry that I have 
not Fleta at hand to refer to; but comparing the 
Latin text as it stands in the Termes de la Ley 
with the French translation furnished by Ituv- 
RIEL, we find that the Latin is incorrect in reading 
Romanorum instead of Normannorum. On the 
other hand we are enabled to correct a passage in 
the French translation, which instead of “ solenc 
la veu ley Moisi noie p’miciar,” ought to run, as 
near as may be, thus: “ solenc la vieille Ley Moisi 
It will be observed that 
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the Latin text says nothing about the Lords hav- 
ing seized the church-seed to their own use; and 
I rather suppose this to be an addition of the 
translator. But what is perhaps of more interest 
to [ruvrier, as furnishing an answer to his ques- 
tion, we find that the king spoken of was King 
Canute. But what letter it was that reference is 
made to Iam not able to say. P. S. C. 


ticuarpD Brockiespy (2™ §. xi. 343.) was of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, B.A. 1656-7, M.A. 
1660. He founded, in 1714, the Free School of 
Folkingham, Lincolnshire. Amongst the docu- 
ments which Peck intended to print in the second 
volume of his Desiderata Curiosa was “ The last 
Will and Testament of the Rev. Mr. Richard 
Brocklesby, late of Stanford in Com. Linc. (dated 
3 Aug. 1713, 12 Anne), Author of a Book called 
Gospel Theism. From an attested Copy in the 
Hands of Mr. Edward Curtis of Stanford, Gent.” 

C. H. anp Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Peck announced for publication the will of one 
R. B. (dated 3 Aug. 1713. See the contents of 
Desiderata Curiosa, vol. ii. book 6. Art. 20., as 
ziven at the end of vol. i.) 


| elusive. 
in the will a clause directing masses to be said for 





Of the Dr. Rie. Brocklesby, who was a member 


of Johnson's Club, see Savage's History of Car- 
humpt m, p. G44. seq. 

Bp. Rust is highly praised by Cudworth (Birch’s 
Life of Cudworth, 4to. p. ix.). See his paper in 
the Phenix, i. 1-85. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Joun pe Suttroy, Baron Duptey (2 S. xi. 
152, 239. 272.) —— The point upon which the ques- 


Jonny E. B. Mayor. | 


will of so old aman. But on the other hand, the 
clause cited by C. T. seems to indicate John, K.G, 
as the testator. ‘This indication may not be con. 
But we learn from Dugdale that there is 


the soul of the testator's wife. If in this clause 
the wife's name is given, the question of identity 
will be at once settled. 

If we are led to the conclusion that the will js 
that of the aged John, Lord Dudley, K.G., Mr, 
Courthope’s position would appear to be maie 
out, that the second John was younger brother to 
Edward. We are then brought back to the ques. 
tion originally put by H. S. G.— “ Who was it 
that married Cecily, daughter of Sir Wm. Wil 
loughby ?” H.S. G. surmised that it was Ed. 
ward (the elder brother), and this surmise receives 
support from the authorities referred to . T. 

8.0. 


Krxe Joun’s First Wire (2™ §, xi. 287. 357.) 
If Matthew Paris be correct as to this lady's 
Christian name, the old pains-taking authorities of 
the Heralds’ College must have made a very 
grand mistake, which I should conceive to b 
hardly possible, as they derived their genealogical 
facts from contemporary documents, which is the 
very best evidence they could have. It is more 
likely, I think, that a monkish historian should 
make a mistake in a name than that they should do 
so. I read in Augustine Vincent's Discoverie of Er- 
rors, 1622, William, Earl of Gloucester and Hert- 
ford, married Hawis, daughter of Robert Bossu, 
Earl of Leicester, and had issue a son, who died 


| early, and three daughters; the youngest of whom, 


tion seems to hinge, is the date of the death of 


John de Sutton, Lord Dudley, K.G. Sir H. 
Nicolas in his Synopsis assigned his death to the 
year 1482, relying, { presume, on the authority of 
Dugdale. On referring to Dugdale, I am sur- 
prised to find that he does not adduce any autho- 
rity at all in support of his statement. 
having Mr. Courthope’s book at hand, I have 
not been able to verify his references. 


as [ collect from the communication of UC. T. — it 


Not | 
But if — | 


really appears from Anstis’ Register of the Garter, | 


that John, K.G., did not die before 3 Hen. VIL, 


it is difficult to avoid coming to the conclusion | 


that Dugdale was incorrect in his statement, and 
from Mr. Courthope’s explanation, it seems to be 
pretty clear that Sir H. Nicolas ultimately came 
to this conclusion. It is somewhat singular that 
in the List of Knights of the Garter given by 


Nicolas in his Synopsis, there is no mention of | 


this John de Sutton, Lord Dudley. 

Supposing John, Lord Dudley, K.G. to have 
lived till 1487, the question arises— Whose was 
the will that was made shortly before? Probably 
the first impression of anyone reading the abstract 


given by Dugdale, would be that it was not the | two years’ vacancy of the see. The first was 


Isabel, was married—first, to King John, and from 
him was divorced from nearness of kin ; secondly, 
to Geoffrey Mandeville, Earl of Essex ; and thirdly, 
to Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, Chief Justice 
of England. 

Robert of Gloucester thus writes : — 

“ Richard now was king, and gave his brother John 
The Earldom of Gloucestre, and let him spousy anon 
Isabel, that was heir; and great lands thereto 
Gave him here in England, and beyond sea also.” 

W.S. 

Mr. Witu1ams has corrected the error into 
which Hermentrvpe has been led respecting the 
name of the heiress of Gloucester, which, as he 
plainly shows, should be Hawisa, and not Isabel. 

But is Mr. Wi11aMs right when he calls this 

lady John’s first wife? Did not this monarch 

enter three times into the holy estate of matri- 
mony, and had not Hawisa of Gloucester a prede- 
cessor in the person of Alice, daughter of the Earl 
of Morton ? Sr. SwitHts. 


Anianus, Bisnor or St. Asapu (2"¢ Ss. . 
348.)—There were two Bishops of S. Asaph 0 
this name ; the second succeeding the first after 
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dected anno 1249 by the monks, who had pre- 
viously obtained the consent of Henry III. He 
died in September, 1266. Although Le Neve 
and Godwin say that the see was vacant about 
two years, yet the generally correct Richardson, 
in a note to Godwin, states that a bishop named 


John was said, on the authority of the register of 


Canterbury Cathedral, to have been consecrated 
anno 1267 by the Archb. of Canterbury, and the 
Bishops of Ely and Llandaff, and that the see 
was again vacant Jan. 4. of the same year, that 
is, 126{. Anianus the second was consecrated 
91 October, 1268, in St. Mary’s Church, near 
London Bridge. This is most probably the bishop 
to which the memorandum, found by your cor- 
respondent, alludes. ‘There must, however, be a 
mistake in the date “ mccuxvu.,” as there cer- 
tainly was no bishop of the name at that period in 


the diocese of St. Asaph; though there was one, | 


singularly enough, of that unusual name elected 
to Bangor in 1267, although Le Neve incorrectly 
says 1268. It is very likely that a unit has been 
omitted at the end of the above date, by an over- 
sight. 

As there does not appear to have been a papal 


provision in the case of Anianus the second, he | 


must have been elected by the monks. These 
were Cistercian monks. In fact, there were no 
monasteries in the diocese of S. Asaph but those 
of Cistercians. Of these there were four—Ba- 
singwerk, Conway, Vallis Crucis, and Strata Mar- 
cella. See the Catalogus “ exactissimus” in Dug- 
dale, vol. i. p. 1046, orig. ed. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that Anianus was a Cistercian. 
Godwin says he was a Dominican; but this I 
take to be one of his not unfrequent inaccuracies. 
In fact, it was too early a date, I think, after the 
establishment of the order, for a Dominican to 
have been elected a bishop, at least in England. 


Cistercians, moreover, would never have chosen | 


any one but from their own body ; certainly nota 
Dominican. 

The dedication of Alton Church, therefore, by 
a Cistercian Bishop of St. Asaph, may be ac- 
counted for. The Abbey of Croxden, with its 
appurtenances, was probably exempt from the 
Jurisdiction of the diocesan. Joun WILLIAMS. 


Arno’s Court. 


Anian II, commonly known as the Black 
Friar of Schonau, Prior of Rhuddlan, and Con- 
fessor to King Edward I., whom he attended to 
the crusades, was a Dominican, hence his de- 
signation as Frater. He was consecrated bishop 
of St. Asaph in St. Mary’s Overye, on Oct. 21, 
1268, by the bishop of Exeter and other prelates. 
His cathedral having been burned by the English 
in 1282, he published a ban upon the king, who 


deprived him of his temporalities. The primate | 


procured their restoration in 1284. He died 


! 
| Feb. 5, 1293. Anian I, consecrated Nov. 1249, 
| died in Sept. 1266. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A. 


Tue Waite Queen (2™ S. xi. 348.) — The 
statement respecting the regulation of Roman 
mourning by Numa, quoted by Polydore Virgil, 
is taken from Plutarch’s Life of Numa, c. 12. 
Plutarch’s account of the white garments worn as 
mourning by the Roman matrons is in Quest. 
Rom. c. 26., where Wyttenbach’s note furnishes 
| illustrations of the custom. L. 


Witcucrart (2™ §S. x. 472.) — Pott’s Disco- 
very of Witchcraft, published by the Chetham So- 
ciety, is well worth InvestiGator’s attention. 

ee 

Rernotps, George, LL.D. (2"¢ S. xi. 350.) — 
He married, in 1724, Elizabeth, daughter of Law- 
rence Thompson, Esq., by his first wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Dorman, Esq. 

Joseru Rix, M.D. 


St. Neots. 


W. P. A. may learn the names of the wife of 
Archdeacon George Reynolds, LL.D., by a refer- 

| ence to the inscription on a tablet in the chancel 
| of the church at Little Paxton, near St. Neots. 
His descendant Capt. Reynolds, the present lay 
rector and lord of the manor, resides in the parish, 
and would probably supply what W. P. A. re- 
quires. H. M. V. 


Vice-ApmirAt Tuomas Siri (2" §, xi. 228.) 
| —Surely the “Tom of Ten Thousand” kar’ etoxiy 
was “Tom Thynne, of Longleat Hall,” of unfor- 
| tunate memory. ws 
j 


fliscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Correspondence of King James VI. of Scotland with 
Sir Robert Cecil and Others in England during the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, with an Appendix containing Papers 
illustrative of Transactions between King James and Robert, 
Karl of Essex. Principally published Sor the first time 
from MSS. of the Most Hon. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
K.G., preserved at Hatfield. Edited by John Bruce, Esq., 
F.S.A. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 

It has been long known to students of our history, that 
the small volume published at Edinburgh in 1796 under 
the title of The Secret Correspondence of Sir Robert Cecil 
with King James VI. of Scotland, although undoubtedly 
genuine, was not the only, nor indeed the principal, secret 
correspondence between the English minister and the Scot- 
tish sovereign. Many years ago, a volume of Transcripts of 
the more important Secret Correspondence was purchase 
by the Camden Society ; and a few years after another ma- 
nuscript of similar character was purchased by Mr. Bruce, 
the editor of the present volume. These Transcripts were 
found to be too imperfect for publication, and the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury having been applied to, to know whe- 
ther he possessed the originals; and if so, whether he 
would permit the Camden Transcripts to be collated with 
| them, that nobleman, with a kind and judicious libera- 
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lity which entitles him to the warm thanks of all lovers 
of historical truth, placed the whole of the originals and 
many other papers bearing upon the subject in the hands 
of Mr. Bruce, anxious only that any publication which 
might possibly affect the reputation for statesmanship of 
his distinguished ancestor Sir Robert Cecil, should repre- 
sent the actual truth. Our readers will see from this the 
great interest and historical value of the present volume. 
The documents contained in it are second in importance 
to no historical series ever given to the world. They 
have been edited with the care and accuracy for which all 
the books edited by Mr. Bruce are distinguished. The 
light which they throw upon the eventful p riod of our 
history to which they relate, is clearly set forth in that 
gentleman’s introduction; and while the Camden Society 
may well be proud of being the means of laying before 
the world this valuable collection of State Papers — and 
historical students acknowledge their obligations to the 
Society, to the editor, and to the Marquis of Salisbury — 
the latter has cause to be well pleased at having per- 
mitted this Correspondence to see the light; since, in the 
words of the editor, “it fully establishes for Cecil the 
honour of having by his advice and management, brought 
an aged sovereign to the grave in domestic peace and 
with untarnished lustre, and secured the transference 
of the crown from the House of Tudor to that of Stuart 
with the same tranquillity that it might have passed from 
father to son.” 


Costume in England. A History of Dress from the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the Eighteenth Century, to 
which is app. nded an illustrated Glossary of Terms for all 

Articles of Use or Ornament worn about the Person. By 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Illustrated with nearly 700 En- 
gravings drawn on Wood by the Author, Second Edition. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

It is nearly fourteen years since Mr. Fairholt gave to 
the world the first edition of this very useful volume. 
Since that time the author has seen and noted much that 
has enabled him to make it still more useful as a book of 
reference. When we mention that no less than fifty-six 
new engravings, many of much curiosity, and which are 
not to be found in any other work on costume, are among 


N OTES AND QUSsIES 


the additions to the work as it now stands, its advantage | 


over the first edition will be readily seen. 


Mr. Fairholt’s | 


work is divided into two parts, which mutually illustrate | 


each other. The first division consists of a series of chap- 
ters descriptive of the Royal, Noble, Civil, Clerical, and 
Military Costume of certain defined periods. This is fol- 
lowed by a carefully compiled Glossary, in which will 
be found many short historical essays on various minor 
articles of costume. Mr, Fairholt has shown himself on 
so many oc casions a literary antiquary of no mean order, 
that it will readily be believed his various notices of the 
progress of Dress in England, and of the gradual changes 
which the various articles for use or ornament have from 
time to time undergone, are alike full and interesting: 
while his ready skill as a draughtsman has enabled him to 
give additional force and value to those notices by means 
of the hundreds of beautiful and appropriate woodcuts 
scattered throughout the pages of what is certainly a 
most complete Handbook of Costume in England. The 
volume is replete with amusement and information, and 
calculated toadd materially to Mr. Fairholt’s literary and 
artistic reputation. 

The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London; 
compiled from the Annals of the College, and from other 
Authentic Sources. By William Munk, M.D., Fellow of 
the College. Vol. Z., 1518 to 1700. (Longman.) 

The present useful work had its origin in a labour of 
love, which was undertaken without any view to publica- 
tion. 


For mavy years Dr. Munk has busied himself in | 


{ 
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——— 
compiling a series of Biographical Notices of ali 
whose names appear on the Roll of The Royal 
Physicians of London, the precursor and exemplar af 
the other medical corporations in the United Ki 
These materials fill three large volumes; which Dr, 
as they were completed, deposited i in the College Li 
The last was placed there in June, 1856: and there 
then no idea of printing them, Dr. Munk destroyed 
various references to his authorities, which, with n 
to economising space, he had omitted to insert 4. 
different Biographies. In December of last 
College determined that the world should have the 
fit of Dr. Munk’s labours; and that the Roll, emb 
as it now does notices of all the Fellows, Licentiates, 
Extra-Licenciates, from the Foundation of the 0 
by Henry VIII. to the passing of the Medical Act, 
be printed at their expense. It will, we presume, ¢ 
three volumes; and from the pains and care best 
upon its preparation by Dr. Munk, the work cannot 
to be prized by all the Members of the Medical Praha 
sion, and to be generally regarded as a welcome and 
able addition to our stores of Biographical Knowledga 5, 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Nos. 3, 4, 5. 10. and subsequent, Babe 
» Bookseller, Manchester, - 


Evpvosia: @ Poem on the Universe, by Capel Loft. r% 
Wanted by Dr. Henderson, 8t. Helen's. ) 


Epwaaps’ Boranicat Reorster 
lished by Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
Wanted by J. £. 


Cornish 


A New Turory or tue Eanru anv or Prasxerany Mors, if 
is Demonstrated that the Sun is Vicegerent of his own Systm, 
Fe ne Arnold Mackey. ito. Norwic Dd. 
yruoLocical, Asrnonomy or sun Ancients Dunc onsta aren, by Saag 
son Arnold Mackey. 12mo. Norwich, 1924. 
Wanted by //. M., 35. Milner Square, Islington, N. 4 
Caaistiran Guanonran for 1825. July and October Numbers. 
Wanted by Ker. S. Arnott, Chatham, 


ed 


History or Conxwaxt, by a Mr. Arundell, published circa 161%. 
Wanted by Cecil Arundell, Eaq., 22. U pper Gower Street, 

& yuese, WW iC. 

XL.; “being the Index for Vols. XXL @ 


Quvanrteaty Review, Vol. 
CX XIX. 


Wanted by /Tenningham § Ilollis, 5. Mount Street, Grosvenor Squilie 


Histonican Reotsren. 
Wanted by Mr. Bi Doctors’ Commons & 

sTUME, bY J. R. P| 

g John, 


anché, 1823, 


= VL. 


shop, 3. Benn tt's Hill, 
Daamaric Cos 
containing 


&e., any Parts ex 
Parts I. and IL. a 
Like It, and H a-, 


Wanted by J. Gilbert, 18. Gracechurch Street. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


letters are dated fee Wadenhoe, @ 
Nayland, who died Feb, 6, 1800. 


D.C. William Jones, who 
l Re H J 
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E. H. Franc ‘ s che mical rperiments, 
Cent ane yal Society. He died on Jan. Vi, 17, 
is*s Illustrations, { 810.; i¥. 
to the 
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ioe ne Se Nich 
Th Ie Hon. Si n Poynts, erly preceptor 
Cumbre ria i, nnsellor, died ov 17, 1750. 
Lin'the( xx, 570. 
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